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The History of Lloyds and of Marine In- 
surance in Great Britain. By Frederick 
Martin. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1876.) 


THE appearance of this work is very oppor- 
tune, as the subject of marine insurance 
excites more than ordinary interest at the 
present time from the circumstance that 
the system of ‘“valned policies,” which 
Lord Mansfield upheld and carefully distin- 
guished from ‘‘ wager policies,” is alleged by 
some persons to have a tendency in the 
present day to encourage fraud, and to 
defeat one of the objects for which that 
form of contract was originally instituted. 
Mr. Frederick Martin, however, does not 
profess to enter into the controversy, which 
has given rise to the Unseaworthy Ships 
Commission of 1873. His object has rather 
been to supply materials for the proper 
understanding of that controversy, by 
tracing out the origin and growth of the 
modern system of marine insurance, first 
of all under the tutelage of Chambers of 
Assurance, and subsequently under the pro- 
tection of the Courts in Westminster Hall, 
guided by the presiding genius of Lord 
Mansfield. At the same time he has shown 
how the instincts of commerce have led to 
the formation of the great voluntary asso- 
ciation of underwriters and brokers known 
by the name of “Lloyds,” an association 
which no legislation could have created, 
which legislation has in vain attempted to 
destroy, and which, originally established 
in a coffee-house, now occupies the upper 
chambers of the Royal Exchange of London, 
and has made the name of “ the old coffee- 
man” a household word over the whole 
world. 

Mr. Martin is, we think, correct in stating 
that the contract of. marine insurance in its 
present form is not traceable further back 
than the thirteenth century, although there 
can be little doubt that the practice of 
mutual assurance in some form or other 
is as old as maritime commerce itself. 
Mr. Martin, accordingly, commences his 
work with an account of the “ Mer- 
chants of the Steelyard,’ who were 
established in England as early as_ the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, and whose 
ancient Staple House, the “ Gihalda Teutoni- 


‘ corum,”’ has only recently been levelled to 


the ground, and is now replaced by the mas- 
sive arches on the north bank of the Thames, 
over which the trains of the South-Hastern 
Railway sweep into Cannon Street. Those 
German merchants of the Steelyard were in 





great part the founders of the foreign com- 
merce of England, and they maintained 
their privileges among us, almost as a State 
within a State, until, their usefulness being 
at an end, their existence in England also 
came to an end in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, It is to the city of Bruges in Flan- 
ders, which had become the chief city of the 
Teutonic merchants, better known as the 
Hanse League, in the fourteenth century, 
that Mr. Martin traces back the first idea of 
a Chamber of Assurance, by means of which 
merchants could insure their goods against 
the risks of the sea by paying a stipulated 
percentage. Such, in fact, is the tradition 
of an old Flemish chronicle, which refers the 
origin of the earliest known Chamber of 
Assurance, that at Bruges, to a charter of 
the Counts of Flanders of 1310, granted on 
the petition of the inhabitants of Bruges. 
Mr. Martin very justly observes that 
although the charter itself is not now forth- 
coming, and the existence of the modern 
form of insurance at that period has been 
doubted, there is no good reason for doubt 
on the subject. It is to the merchants of 
the Steelyard, therefore, that we are indebted 
for the introduction into England of the 
modern form of marine insurance, and it is 
a remarkable fact that the premium of in- 
surance on the voyage of sailing vessels from 
Hamburg to London is nearly the same now- 
a-days as it was about the time when the 
merchants of the Steelyard abandoned their 
establishments in England. “Five per 
cent.,”” says Mr. Martin, “is the average pre- 
mium now charged by the underwriters at 
Hamburg, and 5 per cent. was charged 
more than 200 years ago by the friends and 
correspondents of the merchants of the Steel- 
yard,” when Sir Thomas Gresham sent 
armour for Queen Elizabeth’s soldiers. 

The ‘‘Pope’s merchants,” or the Lom- 
bards, are the next body of foreign merchants, 
to whom England is indebted for her early 
education in the mystery of marine insurance. 
They came over to England in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, driven from their 
country and their wealthy homes by the 
relentless sword of the Emperor Frederic II., 
and carrying their valuables with them to 
countries unscathed by the horrors of war. 
The people of London, however, as Mr. 
Martin says, ‘‘did not receive them with 
openarms.” The strangers, however, brought 
with them gold and silver, and they became 
usurers at a lower rate of interest than the 
unfortunate Hebrews, and thereby gained 
the favonr of King Edward IV. Their 
great source of revenue, however, was in the 
sale of “pardons,” and they became the 
financial agents of the Pope in transmitting 
to Rome the proceeds of those sales and the 
contributions of Peter’s Pence from the 
faithful in England. To guard themselves 
against occasional persecutions they obtained 
eventually from the King the privilege of 
having dwellings of their own instead of 
living in lodgings assigned to them by the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, and 
they established themselves on the banks of 
a sluggish stream called the Long Bourne, 
rising near the Fen Church, where there 


.soon arose a double row of fine houses in 


the Italian style, which were called by the 
people, and are still called, Lombard Street. 





It is to these Lombards that Mr. Martin 
considers the credit to be due of popularising 
the system of marine insurance in England. 

“The Italian merchants,” he says, “left some- 
thing better than their names, in the foundation 
of a most important branch of finance and com- 
merce. While the Hanseatics were the first to 
ys marine insurance in this country, the 

ombards were the first to bring it into general 
use, and to make it acceptable to the trading com- 
munity at large by the introduction of proper 
rules and regulations elaborated by the shrewd 
merchant legislators of Florence and Pisa, Bar- 
celona and Venice. More or less unsettled, crude, 
and tentative in its previous condition, the practice 
of marine insurance was placed by the Italians on 
the firm basis of legal enactments and international 
regulations, and as such came to be adopted in 
England. The adoption left its broad traces in 
names and designations. The word insurance, or, 
as formerly called, assurance, is of Italian origin, 
and so also is the word policy, derived from 
‘ polizza,’ a promise. And every policy of insarance 
issued to this day in Great Britain and in British 
colonies all over the world, points back directly to 
the men who drew up the original form.” 

Mr. Martin adds :— 

“Every policy issued from the great hall on the 
first floor of the Royal Exchange finishes still 
with a sentence in use for upwards of three cen- 
turies; and ‘it is agreed by us the insurers that 
this writing or policy of insurance shall be of as 
much force and effect as the surest writing or 
policy of assurance made in Lombard Street.’ 
The Lombards are gone, but Lombard Street still 
lives at Lloyds.” 

Very little is known of the operations of the 
Court of Assurance, which was established 
by the 43rd of Elizabeth in 1601. It was 
from the first unfavourably looked upon by 
the mercantile community and by the Courts 
in Westminster Hall; and although it was 
attempted to be improved by 13 & 14 Car. 
Il. ch. 25, the Court of King’s Bench placed 
itself in direct antagonism to it on three 
occasions in the reign of Charles II., and, as 
its decisions were held to be no bar to an 
action upon a policy of insurance at the 
common law, it fell into disuse in the last 
century. The fortune of “ Lloyds,” however, 
has been unchequered by disaster of any 
kind, although it bas had to contend occasion- 
ally with formidable antagonists. The birth- 
place of the original “ Lloyds ”’ was a small 
coffee-house in Tower Sireet, of which the 
earliest notice occurs in 1688. The first 
coffee-house in London had been opened in 
1652 by one Bowman, coachman to Mr. 
Hodges, a Turkish merchant. ‘It would 
seem,’’ says Mr. Martin, “that the Turkish 
merchant was the real owner of the place, 
employing his servant to sell the new drink, 
generally known as ‘kauphy,’ the berries of 
which he was one of the first to import, and 
did his best to make popular.” The new 
institution of coffee-drinking acquired great 
popularity, and, notwithstanding the pro- 
prietor of Farr’s Coffee-house in Fleet Street 
—still existing under the sign of the Rain- 
bow—was prosecuted in 1657 “for making 
and selling a sort of liquor called ‘kauffee,’ 
being a great nuisance and prejudice to the 
neighbourhood,” and a royal crdinance was 
subsequently issued, summarily ordering the 
shutting-up and suppressing of all coffee- 
houses, the judges in Westminster Hall at last 
decided that the retailing of coffee might be an 
innocent trade, if conducted under proper 
regulations. The founder of Lloyds was a 
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Mr. Edward Lloyd, and his coffee-house was 
situated in the centre of the head-quarters 
of the city’s maritime commerce. “ There 
can be no doubt,” says Mr. Martin, “ that 
the coffee-house in Tower Street formed the 
small seed from which sprang the great 
marine insurance corporation, and that Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, owner of the coffee-house, 
was the founder and the name-giving god- 
father of ‘Lloyds.’” Mr. Edward Lloyd 
remained in Tower Street until 1691 or 
1692, when he removed to the corner of 
Abchurch Lane and Lombard Street, in the 
very centre of the mercantile life of the 
period ; and here he established a newspaper 
known as Lloyd’s News, the solitary rival of 
the London Gazette. The News was not 
destined to be long-lived, but it was the 
precursor of a more important publica- 
tion, which Mr. Edward Lloyd undertook 
after an interval of thirty years under 
the title of Lloyd’s List, which still 
exists and flourishes, the oldest existing 
paper, next to the London Gazette, of the 
present day. Space will not allow us to 
trace the gradual development of Lloyd’s 
Coffee House. It soon became the head- 
quarters of the maritime business of the 
city of London, including marine insurance. 
It weathered the stormy period of the huge 
South Sea Bubble, when five notable pro- 
jects of marine insurance companies were 
started, three of which soon collapsed, but 
two survived, and they still continue to 
exist in the present day, namely, “ The Lon- 
don Assurance Corporation,” and the “‘ Royal 
Exchange Assurance Corporation.”’ Neither 
of these corporations, however, has proved 
to be a formidable rival to Lloyds, as they 
have, for the most part, preferred to under- 
take insurances against risk from fire on 
land. The loose connexion of the under- 
writers of London, as frequenters of a 
common coffee-house, was transformed into 
a constitutional system of membership by 
transmigration to the Royal Exchange in 
1774. The leading spirit of this movement 
was Mr. John Julius Angerstein, descended 
from an ancient and respectable family of 
German merchants, who had commenced his 
commercial life in England in the house of 
Mr. Andrew Thompson, an eminent Russia 
merchant, who was an assiduous frequenter 
of Lloyd’s Coffee House. The new Lloyd’s 
Coffee House was, after great difficulties, 
successfully opened in the north-west corner 
of the Old Royal Exchange, and in 1779 a 
most important step was taken by the 
members of definitely fixing a printed form 
of policy of marine insurance, and thus the 
** Lloyds’ Policy,” known all over the 
world, came into existence. ‘‘ Lloyds’’ was 
further reorganised in 1811, as it was found 
that the old system of administering the 
affairs of Lloyds was unequal to its enlarged 
importance and responsibilities. 

Mr. Martin gives a very full account of 
Lloyds’ Registry of Shipping, and of the 
present constitution and management of 
Lloyds; and we can safely commend his 
work as a very able and very interesting 
history of a subject, which is of the greatest 
interest to the maritime commerce not merely 
of England but of the whole civilised world, 
and which supplies valuable data for the 
public to form a correct opinion upon a 





suggestion contained in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Unseaworthy Ships. 
Some witnesses examined before that Com- 
mission are of opinion that it would be ex- 
pedient to use the existing machinery of 
Lloyds’ Registry for the compulsory classi- 
fication of all merchant ships. “A vessel,”’ 
it is said, “ which would not stand a survey 
by Lloyds ought not to be allowed to go to 
sea. It is probable that this system of survey, 
if rendered compulsory, would stop many un- 
seaworthy ships.” The italics are Mr. Mar- 
tin’s, and he observes that the remark of the 
Commissioners is very generally endorsed by 
all classes of the community interested in 
and taking an interest in the British mer- 
cantile navy. Travers ‘T'wiss. 








Round My House: Notes of Rural Life in 


France in Peace and War. By P. G. 
Hamerton. (London: Seeley, Jackson, & 
Co., 1876.) 


Tus is eminently a truthful book. It gives 
a full and accurate account of rural life, both 
that of the highest and of the lowest classes, in 
a particular district of Eastern France. The 
exact spot is not quite clearly indicated, but 
we can hardly be wrong in placing it in 
some part of South-eastern Burgundy. 
We say that the work is eminently truthful, 
and we fully believe it to be so; but the 
reader must pay attention to the first clause 
of its title, Round My House. One of the 
first things which a sojourner in France re- 
marks with astonishment—if he do not con- 
fine his observations to the large towns—is 
this: how very few persons, comparatively, 
in France speak French, ‘.e., in any sense as 
their native language ; and next, that France, 
which we are accustomed to think of as one 
of the most compact and homogeneous of 
European States, contains within it almost 
as many different populations as any other. 
If, then, we indicate a few points in this 
book on customs which are purely local, 
and which differ considerably from those of 
other districts, it is not to dispute the accu- 
racy of our author, but only to warn his 
readers not to apply unreservedly what is 
true of one district to the whole. LIllustra- 
tions in confirmation of what he says we 
could give on almost every page. 

In the first place, the district ‘ round my 
house ” seems to be an extremely aristocratic 
and clerical one. Hence many old customs 
seem to be preserved there with a strictness 
which would raise a smile in some other 
parts of France, where they are fast yielding 
to more liberal and cosmopolitan habits. For 
instance, the extreme seclusion of young un- 
married ladies, carried to sucha pitch that it 
is almost impossible to obtain a sight of them 
except in church, seems absurd to one who 
has lived long in southern towns. The in- 
tercourse between the unmarried of different 
sexes is even there very unlike what it is in 
England, but a man must keep his eyes shut if 
he doesnot know the young ladies of the town, 
and still more of the country, by sight, just as 
well as the rest of the inhabitants. So, too, 
the remarks about the bad cooking of the 
peasantry, and their flavourless soups, must 
be confined almost wholly to Eastern France. 
In the South the soups are only too highly 
seasoned with “ piments,” garlic, and other 





strong-flavoured pot-herbs; while, though 
they live too abstemiously often to indulge 
in them, there are certain dishes and cates 
which can be had in perfection, so say the 
“gourmets,” only at a peasant’s table. 
Mutton is not eaten in the district “ round 
my house,” but in the South roast lamb is the 
dish par excellence after the midnight mass on 
Christmas Eve, and on Easter Sunday ; and 
poor indeed must the family be which does 
not partake of it then. As to meals, the 


‘French second breakfast is really, what it is 


still called by the peasantry throughout the 
south, the dinner, and the “diner” is the 
supper; and we imagine that these hours 
for the two chief meals of the day, under 
different names, have been more universally 
observed than any others. They were the 
dinner and supper hours of our ancestors, 
and almost answer to the luncheon and late 
dinner of to-day. The great difference in 
favour both of French hours and of French 
cookery as compared with English is, that 
dyspepsia as a common malady seems almost 
unknown in French districts where the old 
customs prevail. Nothing is truer than 
what our author says of the secret of French 
economy, that it consists “ first in the liberty 
to do as you like, and next in the peculiar 
character of the servants in rural districts.”’ 
The actual cost of many necessaries is often 
more than in England. Only on one point 
we should reverse his conclusions. It is the 
French servant to whom you can talk as to 
an equal, and who no more thinks of taking 
a liberty with you than you with her, who 
shows true self-respect, and not the English 
one, with her expression of surprise that you 
should address her as a reasonable being 
(p. 159). Nor do we quite agree with him 
as to the ignorance of the peasantry. Un- 
educated and prejudiced they are, almost 
beyond conception, but not necessarily 
ignorant. It is the manufacturer attending 
to only one thing whose labour is mo- 
notonous, not that of the peasant who works 
at perhaps haif-a-dozen trades in a single 
day. One of the most learned and scientific 
men in France has often assured me, “I 
never talk to a peasant without learning 
something from him.” Herein practi- 
cally lies one great difference between an 
uneducated peasant-proprietor and an un- 
educated labourer like one of our English 
rustics. And this brings us to a debated 
point on which we confess our own opinion 
has been quite reversed by a residence 
in France. In England our economists have 
turned their attention almost exclusively to 
the production of wealth. In France, by 
some happy event, the distribution of it has 
more engaged men’s minds, and the result 
is “that very large incomes are rare in 
France, but that comfortable incomes, enough 
for a gentleman to live upon with a little 
care and economy, are very common.” This 
remark of our author may be extended 
throughout the social scale with the same 
relative truth. We were as much surprised 
as our author at the sight of men with 3, 
4, or 5001. of private income per annum, 
living miserably as clerks, teachers, rail- 
way-guards, &c., at salaries of from 601. 
to 801. a year, until we half compelled ore 
such to tell us in what his income consisted, 
and the mystery was at once explained. He 
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possessed a hill-farm or two, which he valued 
at 10,0007. ; this money at 5 per cent. would 
bring him in, of course, 5001. per annum, 
and thus he considered himself to be worth 
that. The farms might really have been 
sold for more than half that sum, but when 
we pressed him to tell us what the farms, let 
on the metayer system, really brought him 
in, we found that he had not enough to live 
on without his employment. Something 
like this we have found to be the case in 
every instance where we have had an oppor- 
tunity of enquiring into facts. On two other 
points we should qualify our author's state- 
ments. The peasant is not unreasonable in 
voting for the Bonapartes. They did more 
for him than any other dynasty. He knows 
also that the late Emperor would have made 
his “communal” roads really good ones, 
though he perhaps does not see that this im- 
provement would have changed the whole 
agriculture in Southern France, where 
culture with horses is simply an impossi- 
bility, while there is seldom a road through 
which a horse can draw a cart in winter. 
He knows, too, that Napoleon III. was a foe 
to the “octroi,” or tax on produce as it 
enters towns, a tax which the peasant 
abominates, and of which the townspeople 
reap the exclusive advantage. Our other 
difference is as to the value of the present 
university educationin France. Our author 
highly commends it. We believe it to be 
almost as bad as education can be. We are 
no partisans of the Jesuits; but the only good 
instruction we have met with in France has 
been that given in the Jesuit colleges. We 
confess to the unfashionable opinion that it 
matters comparatively little what is taught— 
classical or modern languages, mathematics 
or physical science—in comparison with 
how it is taught. We have found that 
Jesuit pupils have generally learned in some 
fashion how to work, while pupils of the 
Lycées as a rule have been taught only an 
elaborate method of wasting time. This 
opinion is not peculiar to ourselves. We 
have left ourselves no room to speak of the 
war scenes of 1870-71. The experiences are 
more personal and scarcely so valuable as 
the rest of the book. Our author in his 
preface acknowledges the difficulty of a re- 
sident writing an entertaining book on the 
country he knows too well. We are not 
quite sure that he has overcome this dif- 
ficulty. We can only wish his book the 
success and popularity it deserves at the 
hands of all who desire to know what rural 
life in France really is. 
WeEntWortH WEBSTER. 








Isaiah XL.-LXVI., with the Shorter Pro- 
phecies allied to it. Arranged and edited, 
with Notes, by Matthew Arnold. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1875.) 


Mr. Marrnew Arnowp’s attempt is one of 
much interest at the present moment. It is 
in fact a revised translation of certain con- 
nected portions of Isaiah, not, however, made 
with a “scientific object,” but on the prin- 
ciple of correcting the old version only (or 
almost only) where it is unintelligible. 
Originally published in a small, cheap form, 
as a ‘“ Bible Reading for Schools,’’ it is now 
reissued in a more substantial shape for 





those who have ceased to be school-children. | 


Whether Mr. Arnold. was right in so doing 
may perhaps be questioned. For the use of 
schools, and even for reading in churches, 
such a revision seems amply justified, and 
I wish Mr. Arnold’s exposition of his prin- 
ciple might be taken to heart by my fellow- 
revisers at Westminster. But for people 
who wish to get at the significance of the 
Biblical literature, a translation like the 
present is altogether illusory. Mr. Arnold 
will not believe me, but no scholar will 
doubt for a moment that it is so. I greatly 
regret the delightful pages in the old Intro- 
duction, in which he defended his experiment 
of treating a part of the Bible for popular 
schools from his own literary point of view. 
It would grieve me to learn that further 
experience had convinced him of the futility 
of such an experiment. Both the translation 
and the notes are models of pure English, 
and full of suggestiveness to “ young 
learners.” 

There is, however, another side to Mr. 
Arnold’s work, to which I heartily wish I 
could shut my eyes. The modesty of the 
first sentence cannot be too strongly com- 
mended, but it does not give the tone to the 
book. Mr. Arnold’s Introduction is full 
of criticisms involving points of Hebrew 
scholarship; yet his knowledge of Hebrew 
is as ‘a smoking flax.” I will not here 
enter into details, as the AcapEmy has already 
noticed this part of the book (June 1, 1872). 
A single remark, which requires no Hebrew 
type, may be sufficient. Mr. Arnold takes 
credit to himself for hardly ever meddling 
with “those noble and consecrated expres- 
sions, [law], judgment, righteousness,” and 
goes on to say that ‘to talk [like an earlier 
reviser; of setting religion in the earth, 
instead of setting judgment in the earth, 
seems to him wanton.” He fails to observe 
that such “noble and consecrated expres- 
sions’ are sometimes, as in this passage, 
entirely wrong, and commonly among the 
chief obstacles to understanding the Scrip- 
tures. He has pointed this out in part with 
great force in the case of the New Tes- 
tament (Literature and Dogma, pp. 197, 8); 
how is it that he misses the mark in the 


Old ? T. K. CHEyne. 








The Complete Works of Michael Drayton. 
Now First Collected. With Introductions 
and Notes. By the Rev. Richard Hooper, 
M.A., Vicar of Upton and Aston Upthorpe, 
Berks, and Editor of Chapman’s Homer, 
Sandys’ Poetical Works, &c. Vols. L, 
IL, and JIf. (London: John Russell 
Smith, 1876.) 

Tus new edition of the Complete Works of 

Michael Drayton—so long wanted and so in- 

explicably delayed through generations that 

have seen far inferior reproduced with almost 
superfluous care—bears manifold lines of 

proof that it is being undertaken as a 

‘labour of love” by a capable scholar. 

His Chapman’s Homer, in the same “ Library 

of Old Authors,”’ went far to redeem its lost 

character; and this last issue—three out of 
six or eight volumes, it may be assumed— 
will win for Mr. Hooper still wider recogni- 
tion and thanks. Of the editor’s capacity 
and willingness to work there can be no 





question. Drayton has at last found a 
thoroughly-furnished, painstaking, vigilant, 
and sympathetic editor. And yet thus far 
very serious and disappointing are certain 
faults that belong to these three volumes. 
As a matter of conscience, and in the hope 
that our pointing of them out will influence 
Mr. Hooper to change his method hereafter, 
we must indicate these. 

In limine we protest against the modern- 
isation of the orthography, which is a 
fault aggravated, not lessened, by the hy- 
brid character of the modernisation adopted. 
Another fault—if fault be the right word, 
and our estimate of Mr. Hooper is so high 
that right gladly should we use any other 
whereby least painfully toexpress the thing — 
is the absence of editorial annotation. The 
author’s own “illustrations” are given in 
full, as well as his own margin-notes, and 
Selden’s elaborate commentary on the first 
eighteen books (“‘ Songs”’) is admirably re- 
produced. But at this time of day we are 
not surely unreasonable in expecting Mr. 
Hooper’s own elucidations and _ illustra- 
tions of the many “rare and antiquated 
words”? and phrases, national or local 
manners and customs, and something from 
those historical and biographical treasures 
that have been laid open since Drayton was 
reprinted in 1753. Thus “ The Argument” 
of “The First Song,” short and simple 
though it be, offers such words and refe- 
rences as these: “the French Islands,” 
“transcends ” (in an unusual use), 
“riverets,” “our Brute,” “arrive” (as a 
noun). Not one syllable is found on any 
one of these. In the “First Song” alone 
there are literally scores of words and 
allusions that might have been briefly utilised 
to illuminate and to be illumined by other 
poets. We cannot admit the editor’s plead- 
ing as follows :— 


“To annotate Drayton’s Poly-Olbion would 
be a work of immense labour, and would swell 
the volumes into an unwieldy form, even if it 
were possible (which may well be doubted) to do 
the work at all satisfactorily. Such notes would 
embrace every subject—history, topography, anti- 
quities, and objects of natural history—which the 
author has written upon—and many volumes 
would be required even for the notes alone” 
(Introduction, p. xxiii). 


Volumes of some 250 pages only would 
not be rendered ‘unwieldy’ by being ex- 
tended by another hundred each, and this, 
with one supplementary volume, should ° 
quite suffice. The minimym demanded from 
such an editor as Mr. Hooper was that his 
author’s quotations and references and autho- 
rities should have been traced. With such 
texts of the classics and mediaeval historians 
and others available, it has the look of lazi- 
ness to put us off with such indefinite 
authorities as “ Rob. Glocestrens.,” ‘ Jus- 
tin Martyr dialog.,” “Girald Cambr.,” 
and the like; while one naturally ex- 
pects when “ Carew’s muse” is celebrated, 
and when in an author’s margin-note he is 
described as “‘a worthy gentleman, who 
wrot the description of Cornwall,” we should 
be told a little more about him. Thus is it, 
unhappily, throughout. The apparatus of 
Poly-Olbion is utterly inadequate. This is 
the more to be regretted since in The Har- 
monie of the Church (oddly enough tacked 
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on to Poly-Olbion, which was not at all 
its place), the editor has shown how well 
“qualified he is tersely and suggestively to 
annotate and elucidate. Some of his notelets 
are chatty and helpful. We are accordingly 
so far comforted that the editor proposes and 
promises, on the completion of the work, to 
give “aglossarial Index to the whole work.” 
We hope it will prove agreat deal more than 
an “Index.” We indulge the expectation 
that-Mr. Hooper will draw upon his abundant 
resources, and prepare a thorough glossary. 
Finally—to have done with the ungracious 
part of our duty—the editor remarks :— 
“No poet ever altered his work so frequently as 
Drayton. Each succeeding edition (with but few 
exceptions) differed materially from its precursor. 
Nor were his second — always the wisest. 
A thorough edition of Michael Drayton’s works, 
then, requires much painstaking collation, and in- 
dication of the poet’s change of mind. And such, 
if I am spared, will be the form in which the 
present complete edition will appear. Of each of 
the works, however, which comprise the present 
volumes, there was published in the author's life- 
time but one edition, so there were no variations to 
be noted ” (Introduction, p. xiv). 
We write under correction, but we doubt 
whether the edition of Poly-Olbion in 1622 
does not show in its first half “ variations” 
from the first in 1613. Then, how is it that 
the full-length portrait of Henry, Prince of 
Wales, and the (no fewer than) eighteen 
maps are suppressed? Associated as the 
young Prince was with Drayton, as Mr. 
Hooper felicitously recalls in his dedication 
of the present edition to the present Prince 
of Wales, it seems a pity to rob us of the 
singularly characteristic old portrait. To 
deprive us of the maps is downright robbery. 
Historically, and in relation to the poem, 
they are as indispensable as an atlas in 
following a Livingstone or a Stanley. It is 
incomprehensible to us that no mention of 
their existence should be made in the Intro- 
duction, as it is unpardonable that the photo- 
lithographer of the portrait was not employed 
to. reproduce Henry’s portrait and the maps. 
In his dedication Mr. Hooper characterises 
Drayton as “‘ not only a great’ poet, but great 
in many styles of poetry, and one work of 
his may be pronounced unique”; and again 
in the: Introduction as “ undoubtedly one of 
the greatest poets of the Elizabethan or any 
period.”” In anything like its meaning it is 
questionable whether Drayton can be truth- 
fully described as a great poet. The superla- 
tive greatest is singularly exaggerated. There 
is too little of the imaginative in Poly- 
Olbion to lift it into the elect fellowship of 
England’s “great” poems. There is a 
measureless breadth of ‘ words, words, 
words,” sapless and barren as desert-wastes, 
and hardly compensating by the mythical 
history they carry for the tedium of versified 
topography and geography. Only here and 
there, few and far between, is there a tiny 
oasis of dainty fancies, a gleam of vivid 
epithet; a thrill of human emotion, a resonant 
couplet. One might open and shut these 
three volumes without discovering a “ great”’ 
poet or even a “sweet singer.” Not on 
his Poly-Olbion, but on his Nimphidia, 
the Court of Fayrie; Battaile of Agincourt ; 
certain of his Historical Lpistles, and 
Barons’ Wars, and his technically minor 
poems, including what may be called ballads 





and odes, is his place as a poet to be rested. 
But none of these—nothing he has left— 
warrants the claim of “great” unless you 
lower and empty the word of its real distinc- 
tive significance. Nevertheless in various 
ways Drayton was a cunningly-handed player 
on his instrument. The instrument was a 
Pan-pipe or fresh-plucked oaten-straw, such 
as the shepherds of Sidney’s Arcadia made 
the downs melodious with. When he tries 
mightier there is, as a rule, dissonance and 
mere clangour. In his relatively humble 
niche he is safe of immortality. Exalt him 
higher, and the pedestal will dwarf the statue. 
When the succeeding volumes reach us it 
will not be hard to prove the genuine poetic 
faculty of Drayton ; but we adjudge, in full 
knowledge of all he has written, that to insist 
on a place for him among “the greatest of 
the Elizabethan or any period ”’ will provoke 
to undue and “odious comparisons’ and 
depreciation. His small, puckered, narrow 
face (nicely fac-similed by Whiteman) would 
per se give the lie to alleged “ greatness.” 
As one studies it, it is difficult to conceive 
such fairy-visions as Nimphidia flashing 
before those ferret-like eyes. 

Curiously enough, with all his ultra- 
admiration for him, Mr. Hooper does him 
injustice in continuing the application, that 
is, misapplication, of the well-worn quota- 
tion from Goldsmith’s Citizen of the 
World, wherein he makes the Chinese 
Philosopher visit Westminster Abbey, and 
thus discourse: ‘ As we walked along to a 
particular part of the temple, ‘ There,’ says 
the gentleman (his guide), pointing with his 
finger, ‘that is the Poet’s Corner; there 
you see the monuments of Shakespeare, and 
Milton, and Prior, and Drayton.’ ‘ Dray- 
ton,’ I replied, ‘I never heard of him before, 
but I have been told of one Pope; is he 
there?’’’ Who was the “I” ? The “ Chinese 
Philosopher,’’ not at all Oliver Goldsmith ; 
and surely it was only in keeping with the 
character that the name of Drayton should 
not have travelled as far as China. It is out 
of the question to hold the judgments and 
sentiments ascribed to the “ Chinese Philo- 
sopher” to be the judgments and senti- 
ments of Goldsmith. Hence Mr. Hooper’s 
commentary is most inept when he says, “ A 
recent eminent writer (Dean Stanley) has 
inferred from this that the fame of Drayton 
had sunk so low that he was comparatively 
unknown, or at least that he was unknown 
to Goldsmith. But Goldsmith, though a 
charming writer, was very ignorant of our 
elder literature. In faet, in Goldsmith’s 
time the star of Pope was in the ascendant, 
and that alone was considered poetry which 
had the ring and epigrammatic smoothness 
of the school of the writers of the Augustan 
age, as the days of Queen Anne have been 
styled’? (Introduction, p. i). This may 
or may not be true generally, but with rela- 
tion to Goldsmith nothing could be more 
untrue. The ignorance is Mr. Hooper’s. 
Two volumes of selections from the whole 
range of our English poets, with delightful 
little notices of each, prepared and published 
by Oliver Goldsmith, remain to attest that he 
had among his many inestimable gifts as fine 
critical insight as he had catholic literary 
sympathies. It happens that our copy of 
the too-little-known volumes is fallen aside 





for the moment, but our recollection is 
sufficiently distinct to warrant us in affirm- 
ing that the author of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, and The Deserted Village, and The 


Traveller was emphatically not “ igno- 
rant of our elder literature.” Instead 


of giving resurrection to past purblindness 
of quotation and interpretation, far better 
had Mr. Hooper served his purpose of ad- 
vancing the fame of Drayton by giving us 
his fine and finely-touched monumental 
lines in Westminster, as follows :— 

* Do, pious marble, let thy readers know 

What they and what their children owe 
To Drayton’s name, whose sacred dust 

We recommend unto thy trust. 

Protect his memory and preserve his story, 
Remain a lasting monument of his glory. 
And when thy ruins shall disclaim 

To be the treasurer of his name, 

His name, that cannot fade, shall be 

An everlasting monument to thee.” 

Did we less appreciate Mr. Hooper’s varied 
qualifications for his work on Drayton we 
should have been less urgent in the state- 
ment of our expectations from him; and 
rejoicing as we do in the prospect of a com- 
plete collection of his works, we trust that 
our motives will be understood, and that 
supplements to these three volumes, and 
those to succeed, will make good our convic- 
tion of the editor’s capacity and resources. 
Every one interested in our older literature 
must be glad that Mr. Hooper pledges him- 
self tofurnish a thoroughly new and adequate 
Biography of Drayton. 

ALEXANDER B. Grosarr. 








The Troubles of owr Catholic Forefathers, 
related by themselves. Second Series. 
Edited by John Morris, Priest of the 
Society of Jesus; (London: Burns & 
Oates, 1875.) 


Farner Morris’s second series of The 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, related 
by themselves, contains two very interesting 
biographies. The first is the Life of Father 
William Weston, alias Edmunds, taken 
chiefly from a later autobiography, and care- 
fully completed from two other MS. sources, 
namely, Grene’s collections of Father Par- 
sons’ unpublished works at Stonyhurst, and 
a Spanish Life of Weston by Father de 
Peralta, a MS. from the Gesu at Rome. 
Wherever they serve the purpose, the State 
Papers in the Public Record Office have 
also been quoted. By these means Father 
Morris has been able to trace with great 
minuteness the life which Weston led while 
on the mission in England. There are, 
however, two points where more information 
would have been very acceptable. Students 
will probably remember that Edmunds, alias 
Weston, is the hero of a book which is 
extensively known by name because Shak- 
spere derived from it the names of several 
of the devils which Edgar, in King Lear, 
utters in his feigned madness. This is 
Harsnet’s Declaration of Egregious Popish 
Impostures . . . Practised by Edmonds, alias 
Weston, a Jesuit, and divers Romish Priests, 
his wicked Associates. These “ Impostures” 
were exorcisms practised on persons, espe- 


‘cially young women, who were supposed to 


be possessed by the devil. There was no im- 
posture in the case; the exorcising priests 
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thoroughly believed what they said and did ; 
and they lived in an atmosphere which en- 
couraged that ‘belief. The dreadful legisla- 
tion and atrocious practices against witches 
would have been impossible in any society not 
penetrated with a belief and a terror of ‘the 
almost ubiquitous power of the devil. And 
it is impossible to resist the evidence of the 
slavish superstition into which all English 
society had fallen. Quite in the beginning 
of Bhzabeth’s reign Francis Coxe published 
his recantation of necromancy and conjura- 
tions, and Fulke wrote his Antiprognosticon 
against the current predictions of Nos- 
tradamus, Love, Hill, Cunningham, and 
Vaughan. Heaps of almanacks, in compari- 
son to which Zadkiel’s is common sense, were 
devoured by the people. In 1583 Lord 
Henry Howard, afterwards Earl of North- 
ampton, published his celebrated Defensa- 
tive against the poison of supposed Pro- 
phecies. In the Record Office (Domestic 
Addenda, vol. 28, no. 58) is a quantity of 
such prophecies, found upon Launcelot, the 
brother of John Boast, the martyred priest, 
when he was taken in 1584. In 1584 Regi- 
nald Scot published his great work, The 
Discovery of Witcheraft. No book can show 
more completely how thoroughly the English 
mind was then saturated with the most 
degrading superstitions. And from the 
public if we pass to the priests, it would ‘be 
as reasonable to accuse the fathers of the 
desert of imposture as men like Weston. 
During two years’ solitary confinement in 
the Tower 

“Six hours he devoted daily to prayer. His 

belief was that he had conflicts with evil spirits, 
not interiorly only but physically. He believed 
that they appeared to him visibly, and that the 
temptations they suggested to him were audibly 
uttered. Their importunities for a time were 
incessant day and night, that he should put an 
end to it all by his own hand, and his belief was 
that they offered him the rope with which to 
hang himself or the knife to cut his throat. He 
thought they roused him from his sleep by blows, 
and he said himself that for a space of fifty days 
he had not more than ten hours sleep.” 
No wonder that such persons could see 
devils swimming like fishes under a man’s 
skin, or hanging by thousands on the buttons 
of his coat. 

That the epileptic girls on whose testi- 
monies Harsnet’s book is founded should tell 
falsehoods of Weston is only what per- 
sons of that kind almost always do; those 
who are conversant with Catholic affairs 
during the past decade or two could make 
a long list of priests and prelates, monks and 
nuns, gentle and simple, who have been 
gulled by such pretenders. Thai Harsnet 
believed the falsehoods is as natural. Wes- 
ton proposed the phenomena of exorcism as 
one great proof of the truth of his religion 
(p. 103). It was the obvious course for those 
who took the contrary side to treat the 
whole thing as a wicked imposition. Father 
Morris hardly treats this curious controversy 
with the indifferent temper which it requires 
and deserves. If he had done so he might 
have written a chapter upon it as suggestive 
as one of Gérres. He is angry with the 
“vile book,” and meets its assertion with 
counter assertions of its entire incredibility, 
when, if he had used his accustomed indus- 
try, he might have disproved it by circum- 
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stantial evidenee. The assertion I allude to 
is made by one Friswood, or Fid Williams, 
that— 


“she was married to one Harrington, as she be- 
lieved, in the ‘Marshalsea, after a Mass, by one 
Lister, with certain Latin words, in the presence 
of five or six, and lived with Harrington four or 
five years, till he was condemned and executed on 
February 18, 1593, when she married again with 
Ralph Dallidowne, a smith in Holborn, as she 
thinketh.” 


This is said to be a flagrant calumny against 
a man who on that day gave his life for the 
faith ; and then strong a priori reasons are 
given for its not applying to Harrington the 
priest and martyr. 

But Harrington was one of a batch of ten 
who suffered on February 18 at Tyburn. 
Fid may have been the wife of one of them, 
who may have been named Harrington. 
Anyhow, quite enough records remain to 
show that Harrington the priest cannot have 
been the man. First of all John Lister was 
committed to the Marshalsea June 25, 1585, 
and remaimed there till some time between 
July 20, 1587, and December, 1589. The 
marriage, mock-or real, must have taken 
place during this time; and prisons were 
an ordinary place for marriages in . those 
days. Now for William Harrington; he 
was born about 1566, went over sea to the 
Jesnit novitiate at Tournay in 1583,returned 
with broken health im 1584, and lived in 
London with two of his brothers; he was 
apprehended in that year as a recusant, and 
on account of his youth sent down to York- 
shire to the custody of his father, under 
which he remained till towards the end of 
1591, when he went to Rheims, and re- 
turned as a priest in 1593. He was sent 
away from London before Lister was com- 
mitted to the Marshalsea, and did not return 
to London till after Lister had been liberated. 
Surely if Fid or Harsnet had intended to 
calumniate the priest, they would have said 
what he was condemned and executed for. 
How many readers of the book would guess 
his priesthood from the one recorded fact of 
his having been hanged ? 

The other point in Father Weston’s life is 
his conduct while a prisoner at Wisbeach; 
this was a matter of the most crucial im- 
portance in the history of English Catholic- 
ism. Unfortunately his autobiography has 
perished just at this juncture, and we have 
not his own narrative to confront with the 
hostile account given by William Watson. 
Father Morris says little more about the 
“stirs at Wisbeach ” than that “ party spirit 
arose : very violent things were written, and 
what was worse, were printed and pub- 
lished ; and this evil continued till it cul- 
minated in Watson’s detestable Quodlibets, 
which were the delight of the enemies of 
the Church.” It was not in his Quodlibets 
that Watson gave an account of these trans- 
actions, but in a previous and anonymous 
book, of which two editions came out before 
the Quodlibets were published in 1602. Its 


title rans— 


“A true relation of the faction began at Wis- 
beach by F. Edmonds, alias Weston, a Jesuit, 
1595, and continued since by F. Walley, alias 
Garnet, the Provincial of the Jesuits in England, 
and by F. Parsons in Rome, with their adherents, 
against us, the secular priests, their brethren and 





fellow-prisoners, that disliked .of nowelties, »and 
thought it dishonourable to ‘the .ancient eoelesias- 
tical discipline of the Catholic Chureh that eeculay 
priests should be governed by Jesuits.” 


The mode in which Watson seasons his 
assertions with venomous abuse and foul 
epithets creates a great prejudice against 
him; only to be mitigated by the weighty 
names which adhered to his side im the con- 
troversy, such as Dr. Ely, Dr. Bishop, :after- 
wards Bishop of Chalcedon, Dr. Bagshaw, Dr. 
Gifford, afterwards Archbishop .of Rhemns, 
and many men of as high character, and 
almost as high standing. The quarrel-seams 
to have begun in this way. Eightcen.of the 
prisoners of Wisbeach wishing, says F. 
Morris, ‘‘to render their imprisonment as 
conducive as possible to their sanctification, 
adopted a means that the others had a per- 
fect right to object to and keep aloof from, 
as they judged best. These eighteen peti- 
tioned Father Garnet, then Superior of the 
English Jesuits, that Father Weston might be 
charged to preside over them.” ‘Here was 
the first offence, the supposed assumption of 
authority by the Jesuits beyond their own 
Order ; but worse soon followed. ‘The priests 
in Wisbeach were maintained by the alms 
of the faithful. And it was soon found that 
these alms flowed more freely towards those 
prisoners who joined Weston's “ faction.” 
This revived the old contreversy ‘between 
the seculars and the regulars who ‘live upon 
alms, and on the part of the seculars the 
same charges which we find in Piers Plow- 
man and in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales against 
the friars were now made against the 
Jesuits. This controversy about money gave 
rise to new charges, and the whole party 
which supported the Jesuits was soon 
accused of favouring the Infanta’s claim to 
the crown, and of designing a treasonable 
innovation as soon as the old Queen should 
die. The Government readily learned to 
lay off one of these factions against the 
other, and thus scandals and confusions 
arose, a disinterested and equitable relation 
of which would be a warning and a lesson 
for all time. How difficult it is to preserve 
the due balance of temper in writing of this 
matter is shown by its failure in all the 
Catholic historians—Dodd, Charles Butler, 
Lingard, Tierney. The little that Father 
Morris says about it shows that he means to 
be impartial ; but, probably, as a Jesuit he 
does wisely not to meddle with the historical 
criticism of so thorny a subject. But he 
has made a great contribution to its history ; 
he has enabled us to understand the charac- 
ter of Weston, and to see how so saintly a 
man, so overflowing with zeal and charity, 
so severe to himself, so single-minded in his 
aspirations, could have been the unwitting 
but necessary cause of so lasting a quarrel 
and grave a scandal. : 
The second part of Father Morris’ ‘book is 
an autobiographical narrative of the fall of 
Tyrrell, a Catholic priest who became a 
hired spy of Elizabeth’s Government, and 
who several times repented and relapsed ; 
Tyrrell is but the type of a numerous dlass 
— Gilbert Gifford and Berden, Snowden and 
Young, Dingley and Beard, and a host of 
other successors of Judas. The confession 
was prepared for publication by Father 
Parsons, who prefixed a preface ‘to it, m 
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which he gives his reasons for making 
known so unedifying a narrative :— 

“ Albeit those foul facts of themselves in re- 
spect of those that commit them be very loath- 
some and abominable, and worthy to be suppressed, 
yet in respect of God’s most sweet and holy pro- 
vidence that permitteth and directeth them ever, 
though never so evil of themselves, to some good 
end for the profit of many, beyond the intention 
.of the doers or procurers, they are most profitable 
and to be conserved in memory.” 

This is his main reason ; another follows ; 
that those who have heard of English 
martyrdoms may understand also of their 
falls, 


“to the end they may perceive that we deal 
plainly and sincerely in this cause, confessing as 
well our wounds hurts and losses as our victories, 
as all true and grave historiographers do in de- 
scribing of any war,” and that posterity “may 
truly know what passed with us in these our days 
of new reformation.” 

Father Morris needs no stronger en- 
couragement or justification of his most 
interesting and important publications than 
these weighty words of his famous pre- 
decessor. I wish that they would encourage 
him to give us a collection as perfect as 
possible of Parsons’ own correspondence ; 
nothing would shed more light than this 
over the ebb and flow of Catholic hopes and 
fears for thirty years from 1580. A smaller 
work might be a collection of Verstegan’s 
correspondence. He is the well-known 
author of the Restitution of Decayed In- 
telligence, and was for some time stationed 
at Antwerp as the receiver-general and 
editor of Catholic intelligence out of Eng- 
land. He was the writer of the tract en- 
titled A Declaration of the True Causes 
of tke great Troubles pre-supposed to be 
intended against the Realm of England, 
which caused Burghley such annoyance in 
1592, and to which Francis Bacon had to 
make an official reply. From him emanated 
lists of questions addressed to Catholics in 
England, the answers to which were the 
foundation of his pamphlet ; and quotations 
given by Tierney lead me to suspect that 
much of this correspondence still exists at 
Stonyhurst. I do not know that any pub- 
lication would throw more light upon the 
state and opinions of English Catholics in 
1592 than these questions and answers, 
together with the pamphlet founded on 
them. What Father Morris—and I must 
add Brother Foley—have already given us 
from the treasures of Stonyhurst makes us 
all the more desirous of further instalments. 

R. Srpson. 











British Popular Customs, present and past ; 
illustrating the social and domestic manners 
of the people ; arranged according to the 
Calendar of the Year, by the Rev. T. F. 
Thiselton Dyer. (London: George Bell 
& Sons, 1875.) 

Tux idea to which this book owes its origin 

is an excellent one, but it has only been very 

imperfectly carried out. A book that should 
give us under each day of the month a full 
collection of English folk-lore and popular 
rites would be an important aid to students, 
and a source of much amusement to many 
thoughtful people. Hone’s Everyday Book 
and Year Book, Forster’s Perennial Calendar, 





and Chambers’ Book of Days in some degree 
supply this want, but all of them are very 
imperfect and are clogged with much matter 
which has no bearing whatever on domestic 
manners. Mr. Dyer’s compilation is an 
improvement on these, for he has confined 
himself to the points before him, condensed 
his facts into smal! compass, and not swelled 
his pages by lengthy extracts from well- 
known writers of verse. His researches, how- 
ever, have not been wide enough. There are 
numberless facts which he should have 
chronicled to be found in the pages of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, some few in Fraser 
and Blackwood, and there is hardly one of our 
great County Histories which does not con- 
tain something to the purpose. As a book 
of this kind owes much of its value to being 
as complete as patience can make it, we are 
sorry that its author has been content to 
spend so little labour upon it. He has, 
however, laid the foundation for a really 
good book, and we hope in a future edition 
it may become one. With regard to the 
weird practice of watching the church-porch 
on the eve of Saint Mark, Mr. Dyer will 
find some curious anecdotes in the manu- 
scripts of Gervaise Holles, the Grimsby 
antiquary. They are preserved in the 
British Museum. The practice, if extinct, 
has only become so in our own time. The 
general index of the works published by the 
Parker Society should be gone through. 
Several of the sixteenth century Protestant 
theologians contain curious notices of half- 
religious, half-poetical practices which were 
permitted in the unreformed church, but 
sternly denounced by those who favoured 
the Reformation. Epwarp Peacock. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Fool of the Family, and other Tales. 
By John Dangerfield. (London : Sampson 
Low & Co., 1876.) 

The Girl He Left Behind Him. By R. 
Mounteney Jephson. (London: R. Bentley 
& Son, 1876.) 

Ben Milner’s Wooing. By Holme Lee. 
(London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1876.) 

Mercer’s Gurdens. By the Author of “ Four 
Messengers.’ (London: George Bell & 
Sons, 1876.) 


WE sincerely trust that Mr. Dangerfield’s 
first tale, “‘ The Fool of the Family,” in which 
a young gentleman sends (unintroduced and 
uninvited) a leading article to a morning 
paper, and is immediately implored to write 
four a week at five pounds each, will not fall 
into the hands of many youthful literary 
aspirants. The results to editors of news- 
papers might be rather terrible, and to the 
youthful authors more than rather dis- 
appointing. The next story, ‘“ Splendide 
Mendax,” is not quite so improbable, but 
abounds in oddities. Mr. Dangerfield likes, 
as he somewhere confesses, to “air his 
classics.” But we can quite believe that 
the “hard words” of that “abstruse 
author’’ Longus must have prevented him 
from studying “ Daphnis (not Doris, by the 
way) and Chloe,’’ when we find him describ- 
ing two young ladies as reading that prettiest 
and most instructive of pastorals to their 
papa, a blind Presbyterian minister! It is 





true that the book would certainly have pre- 
pared the damsels for falling in love with 
their cousin, which they do with amazing 
rapidity. The other tales are but. slight, 
though one of them, “Olivia Tempest” 
(respecting the originality of which Mr. 
Dangerfield fights a somewhat unnecessary 
battle in his preface), is a pleasant and 
amusing trifle. The general characteristic 
of the book is cleverness, sometimes real 
sometimes affected, but always a little ob- 
trusive. 

The question why a book should be called 
The Girl He Left Behind Him on its covers 
and title-pages, and yet have all its pages 
headed Clive Dorrien, is one of those insoluble 
and yet exasperating problems which have 
a foolish attraction for the idle mind. More 
legitimate subject for wonder is perhaps to 
be found in the many curious improbabilities 
which Captain Jephson has strewn trapwise 
about his rather interesting story. We can 
quite believe that even five years ago there 
were a good many black sheep in Her 
Majesty’s service, but we cannot conceive the 
possibility of a man like the Captain Garstang 
of this novel—a fellow with the manners and 
language of a suburban shop-boy—ever stay- 
ing long enough in the army to achieve the 
rank of captain. Again, why should another 
officer possessing “a few thousands of his 
own’”’ resort to the desperate proceeding of 
selling hiscommission in order to pay 1,500/. 
out of which he has been swindled? Is 
it likely that a third gentleman, supposed 
to be of unusual brains, would allow him- 
self to be deceived by a plot against his wife’s 
honour without even attempting to investi- 
gate the matter, or would so arrange matters 
that the supposed seducer is able to draw 
money intended for the wife’s use, while the 
latter starves, or would do so but for good 
Samaritans? The plot itself will not hold 
water for a moment, though the most im- 
probable apparatus is brought to bear on its 
manufacture. These and other things of the 
same kind which can hardly fail to strike 
the least critical reader are unfortunate 
because they mar the interest of a really 
well told story. The characters of the 
heroine and of the guileless and swindled 
Dolly Jones are very well drawn, and most 
of the other characters, though scarcely 
original, are pleasant. 

Holme Lee’s novels are to the reviewer 
very much as the oases of the geography 
books of his youth are supposed to be to 
travellers, We have never been told that 
the absolute picturesque beauty of those 
famous halting-places is anything remark- 
able. Some green vegetation, a fountain or 
two, and a decent supply of dates, appear to 
complete the list of their attractions, but 
these attractions seem heavenly under the 
circumstances. So is it with the works of 
the author of Ben Milner’s Wooing. They 
are not thrillingly interesting, or brilliantly 
analytic; there is no glowing description or 
effervescing dialogue. But there is no im- 
probability, no clumsy handling, no bad 
English, and no bad taste. Occasionally, 
moreover, these negative merits become 
positive, and this is the case with the pre- 
sent book, which, though slight, is a very 
charming sketch. Ben Milner himself, a 
deliberately facetious young man, is, strange 
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to say, not offensive; his rival, James Ruf- 
forth, is possible if peculiar; and all the 
women are excellent, from the heroine, a 
charming country girl, to her great-aunt, 
whose letter at page 291 we should like to 
quote in full. If we had a lively moral sense 
we think it would be rather disturbed at the 
treatment which the unfortunate Rufforth 
receives at his friend Milner’s hands. But 
the author proves conclusively that it was 
much better for all parties that it shoula be 
so, and therefore we suppose our moral 
sense had better remain asleep. 

The anonymous author of Mercer's Gar- 
dens has brought to her work an unusually 
delicate touch and a singularly felicitous 
fancy. There is no very great originality in 
the framing of the story, and the characters, 
except that of the heroine, are kept studi- 
ously in outline, but the total effect is 
extremely good. The central figure, Grace 
Arden, is delightful throughout, from the 
time when she is found a shy and awkward 
girl, writing odd bits of verse in anold account 
book amid the wilderness-garden of Mercer’s 
Court, till her appearance (charitably de- 
scribed by a friend as that of a “scornful, 
proud, pale girl in grey”) in London, where 
her occasional presence in society contrasts 
with the grim unfurnished Bloomsbury 
house -where she lives with her half-mad 
father. She is, however, neither proud nor 
scornful, and does not think of making a 
martyr of herself, though everybody treats 
her rather badly except an elderly artist 
who becomes her well-deserved portion. The 
occasional scraps of verse are sometimes very 
clever, especially the ‘“ Leaflets”” in which 
a certain strong-minded Miss Falconer en- 
deavours to propagate political economy and 
so forth to ancient tunes. Altogether, Miss 
Grace Arden is much to be commended. It 
is true that she has a somewhat dispropor- 
tionate admiration for the late Lord Lytton, 
but then, on the other hand, she has suffi- 
cient independence of taste to prefer Carew 
to Tennyson, which is something for a young 
lady of sixteen. GrorGE SAINTSBURY, 








SCHOOL BOOKS, 


French-English and English-French Dictionaries, 
by F. A. Gase. (Bell and Daldy, G. Bell and 
Sons.) The title-page of these dictionaries claims 
for them the credit of containing 15,000 new 
words and sense. Without pretending to verify 
these statistics, such tests as we have been able to 
apply lead us to think that M. Gase’s work has 
been carefully and well done. We have com- 
pared a short portion of the French-English Dic- 
tionary with Littré, and find not only that the 
omissions are judicious, but that several addi- 
tional words and meanings of words are to be found. 
Again, we have used it to discover the meanings 
ofa score or so of marked words in a modern 
play, and have found only one missing, viz. déri- 
vatef in the sense of a counter-irritant ; while, in 
two or three cases, it proved more full and accu- 
rate than the best French-English dictionary with 
which we compared it. It is a sign of careful 
work that such meanings as considerateness for 
discrétion, matter-of-fact for positif, and so on, are 
given. But while readily according to M. Gasc 
the praise he deserves for having so thoroughly 
performed the work he has undertaken, we are 
compelled to think that he has not produced the 
kind of dictionary that is most wanted. He has 
given us a mere catalogue, instead of a catalogue 
rawonné, The word faire, for example, is followed 





by a string of no less than 150 meanings, run- 
ning thus, “ to make, to do, to create, to beget, to 
make out,” and so on, while even words like 
extinction or facheux have upwards of a score. It 
is impossible to write a good dictionary without 
remembering that the functions of a lexicographer 
and the translator are utterly different; the lexi- 
cographer’s business is not to supply the translator 
with a vocabulary but (it matters not whether 
briefly or at length) to give, accurately and de- 
licately, the meaning of a word, and the filia- 
tion of its meanings if it has more than one. It 
ought to be possible to make a French dictionary 
as useful an implement of intellectual training as 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. Of the Eng- 
lish-French part of M. Gasc’s work we have 
formed a favourable opinion; it is copious, and 
pains are taken to prevent confusion between the 
different senses of English words. The printing 
and arrangement of both parts is clear and good. 


Thiers’ Campaigns of Napoleon ; Jena— Water- 
loo, edited by E. E. Bowen, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
The first volume of this work (Arcola) has already 
been noticed in the Acapremy (Noy. 21, 1874), 
and we see no reason to alter the favourable 
opinion then expressed. The editor has consulted 
a great variety of authorities, and has repeatedly 
visited the battlefields. On the value of his criti- 
cisms on military points we cannot presume to 
offer an opinion ; but it seems to us, from the care 
with which the book is compiled, and the clear- 
ness with which difficult questions are put before 
the reader, that it might not only be useful in 
general education, but might serve as a text-book 
for military students. ; 


Lamartine’s Toussaint Louverture, edited by 
Professor Cassal, LL.D. (Longmans), is the first 
volume of the London series of French classics. 
It is a dramatised version of the strange career of 
the leader of the Haytian insurrection at the end 
of the last century. The notes are far too nume- 
rous, and often of a kind to save a pupil the 
trouble of thinking, or at least of referring to his 
grammar. Thus ina single page we have notes 
on sa pensée est a tous, quel qwil soit, the omission 
of pas with oser, and the use of ne in the clause 
following a comparative. No doubt a teacher 
might ask questions on all these points, but they 
are to be found in any grammar ; to write notes on 
them seems to us as absurd as if the editor of a 
school edition of Virgil were to give us notes on 
Est mihi, quisquis, or vereor ne. If the study of 
French is to be of any use as a means of intellec- 
tual training, our French schoolbooks must be 
written so as to encourage thought, and we much 
regret that an accomplished scholar and dis- 
tinguished teacher like Professor Cassal has lent 
the weight of his authority to a very common, 
but very questionable, style of editing. 


Athalie, L’ Avare, Le Tartufe, Sc., edited by 
Gombert, and revised by F. A. Gase and Rev. W. 
Holmes (G. Bell and Sons), are a republication of 
well-known reading-books. The notes are for the 
most part mere translations, and are unfortunately 
left, as in the original edition, at the bottom of the 
page. 

Piron’s La Métromanie,by ¥. Tarver (Hachette), 
is a useful edition, inferior to M. Masson’s in mis- 
cellaneous learning, but, perhaps, rather better as a 
schoolbook. Like so many of its class, it is not 
free from the fault of telling point-blank where a 
suggestion would suffice. The same remark ap- 
plies to Corneille’s Le Cid, edited by Jules Bué 
(Hachette). It is accompanied by a useful ety- 
mological vocabulary of common words. 


A Class-book of French Correspondence (General), 
by H. J. V. de Candolle (Hachette), supplies a 
want often felt, as perhaps there is no kind of 
writing in which the genius of the French lan- 
guage is more conspicuous. The great majority 
of the letters are quite modern. 


The Graduated Course of Translation from 
French into English, by Charles Cassal and Th. 





Karcher (Longmans), contains a good selection of 
extracts and anecdotes, and the notes are wisely 
relegated to the end of the book. But they are 
of a kind rather to help a pupil over individual 
difficulties than to put him in the way of observi 
and imitating for himself the characteristic dif- 
ferences of English and French idiom. Though 
a useful book, it falls very far short of the standard 
of such works as Dr. Abbott’s and Mr. Potts’ 
Introductions to Latin Prose. 


German for the English—First Reading Book, 
by A. Sonnenschein and J. S. Stallybrass, third 
edition (Williams and Norgate), is intended to 
meet some of the chief difficulties encountered by 
beginners in German. In learning French one at 
once meets with a number of familiar words, but 
in German a child is apt to fancy that the words 
are as strange as the character. Accordingly the 
book begins with a simple exposition of the dif- 
ferent kinds of sounds, showing which may be 
interchanged, and illustrating the interchanges by 
numerous examples. Then follow a number of 
tables to show the force of the chief prefixes and 
suffixes, and generally how words are built up. 
Of course this is only for reference; the pupil 
begins with the reading-book properly so called, 
It consists of simple ballads like Erlkinig, 
Ritter Toggenburg, &c., with interlinear trans- 
lations, and notes pointing out, either imme- 
diately or by reference to the tables, the kindred 
English words. The poems are printed again 
further on in the book without notes, for use in 
class. The book is brightly written, with plenty 
of illustrations which ought to stimulate a teacher 
to invent more for himself. But the authors 
deserve still more credit for having, probably for 
the first time, applied thoroughly and systemati- 
cally from the beginning principles which, though 
never absent from the minds of sensible teachers 
of German, are often brought in only incidentally. 
Their system has the merit both of utilising as 
much as possible the knowledge of its own lan- 
guage a child already possesses, and of making 
the acquisition of a vocabulary a more rational 
process than it often is. It should be clearly 
understood that in this first book the grammar is 
almost untouched; whether it should be taught 
pari passu or at a later stage is a matter on which 
opinions will differ. 

Schiller’s Song of the Bell, by C. Bilton, M.A, 
(Longmans), has a vocabulary and copious notes. 
The latter contain much that can be found in ordi- 
nary grammars, and are, apparently, intended to 
supply the place of a teacher to beginners who are 
willing to use the book, not merely as an ordinary 
reading-book, but as a vade-mecum to German, 
The passages quoted from various poetical trans- 
lations show careful editing, and will be acceptae 
ble to all readers. Itis much to be regretted that 
the book is supplemented by a somewhat incom- 
plete synopsis of German accidence, which can be 
of no use except to increase its size and price. 


Schiller’s Prosa, with Notes and Introduction, 
by Dr. Buchheim (Sampson Low and Co.,, 
Hachette and Co.), contains some detached anep- 
dotes, an extract from the Geisterseher, scenes 
from Fiesco, and some of the most interesting 
passages from the Thirty Years War, and the 
Revolt of the Netherlands, The historical notes, 
which are necessary both to explain allusions and 
to bridge over the gaps between the extracts 
from the continuous histories, are, as in all Dr.- 
3uchheim’s books, excellent ; those intended go 
help the student in construing are not so much to 
our taste; they are mostly mere translations—not 
suggestions to help him to think out the meaning 
for himself. 


First German Reader, by A. Li. Meissner mann. 
son Low and Co., Hachette), is well arranged, 
the first pieces being both easy and interesting. 
More than a third of the book consists of an ex- 
tract from Samarow’s Um Scepter und Kronen 
about the battle of Langensalza, which, rather to 
one’s surprise, does not seem at all too difficult 
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for boys who have gone through the earlier pieces. 
The selection is a capital one ; some of the notes, 
which are not very numerous, might just as well 
have been omitted. 

of the 


A Practical Compendium German 
Grammar on Mnemonic Principles, by David 
Milne, M.A. (Longmans), is characterised by 
the free use of rhyming lists, like the familiar 
“jingle” of the Latin genders. It may be 
doubted whether the author has done wisely in 
applying the method, which is an excellent aid to 
one’s memory in the case of nouns and adjectives, 
to the whole syntax. Happily it is for the most 
part written in prose as well. There is a good 
chapter on the expletives, doch, immer, ja, erst, 
which play so important a part in German sen- 
tences, and the subordinate sentence is very fairly 
treated. On the other hand, the government of 
verbs, the prepositions, and the separable and in- 
separable uses of the prefixes durch, um, &c., re- 
quire fuller and more philosophical handling. 


Idioms of the German Language, together with 
the Proverbs, by J. H. Lloyd, M.A., &e. (Wil- 
liams and Norgate.) The proverbs are the most 
valuable part of this book. In many cases the 
Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and Flemish equivalents 
are given, and occasionally also the Inmsh. The 
list of idioms is likely to be useful, but should be 
divided into two groups, distinguishing common 
ones from those that occur but seldom. The his- 
torical sketch of the German language which 
forms the introduction implies some reading, but 
is confused and uninstructive. It is odd, at the 
— day, to find a writer who solemnly quotes 

eibnitz and Rask to prove a resemblance between 
German and Persian, and Voss and one Merhoff 
(died 1691) to show how much Greek and Ger- 
man have in common, and yet seems to have no 
idea of the existence of one great family including 


all. 


German Card, by the Rev. J. D. Collis, D.D. 
Sane. is an ordinary accidence printed in 

nglish characters and very fairly arranged, but 
incomplete in the most difficult part, the nouns. 
There are some inaccuracies, e.g., that sz is written 
rather than ss only at the end of words, that 
Germans address their servants as du, that ch 
before s is pronounced like k. Nor is Heinrichen 
the usual dative of Heinrich. 


The Rote Lexicon, by Miss M. L. Richards 
(Triibner), consists of a vocabulary of some 2,000 
German words with their English meanings, 
printed on folding slips of card; it makes no 
attempt to assist the memory by pointing out 
cognate words in the two languages. 


A Short Sketch of the Origin and Progress of 
the Italian Language, by R. Palumbo (printed 
by Wertheimer, Lea & Oo.), maintains that the 
dialects now spoken in Italy are substantially the 
same as the spoken language of the Oscans and 
other Italian tribes cognate with the Latins, 
which continued to be spoken when Latin was 
the official language. Accordingly, those who in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries formed modern 
Italian availed themselves, not of corrupt Latin, 
but of the popular language, which then, for the 
first time, became literary. Florence in fact, 
the centre of art, perfected the vulgar tongue just 
as Bologna, the centre of scientific movement, re- 
vived classical Latin. H. W. Ever. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE part taken by “ Parson Lot” in the Chartist 
agitation of 1848, and the general movement in 
favour of association represented by the Trades 
Unions and Co-operative Societies, which has 
from that time onwards exercised such an enor- 
mous influence on the condition of the labour 
question and the working classes in England, has 
not as yet found an adequate record. This isnow 
gg in the shape of a preface contributed by 

. Thomas Hughes to a new edition of Alton 





Locke, which will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan. A pamphlet entitled Cheap Clothes 
and Nasty, which was written at the same period 
of Kingsley’s life, and contains in fact the germ 
of the idea afterwards more fully worked out 
in Alton Locke, will be reprinted in the same 
volume. 


A wRITER signing himself “ Bibliophilus” in 


the Times and more recently the Dean of Christ 


Church have taken us to task for our statement 
that Prof. Max Miiller is going to undertake the 
editing of all the sacred books of the world. We 
meant of course what Prof. Max Miiller meant in 
his address before the Aryan Section of the In- 
ternational Oongress of Orientalists, in 1874 
(Acapemy, vol. vi. p. 829), when he announced a 
translation of the “Sacred Books of Mankind ” : not 
every sacred book, but the principal sacred books of 
all the races. As to the exact extent of the 
Sacred Books of the world, Bibliophilus should 
consult Prof. Max Miiller’s Lectures on the Science 
of Religion, pp. 103-116, and Chips from a Ger- 
man Workshop, vol. i. p. 193. In estimating the 
number of volumes of the Sacred Canon of the 
Buddhists in Tibet at 327, he has mixed up the 
100 volumes of the Kandshur with the 225 
volumes of the Tandshur, and he seems to have 
forgotten that the Buddhist scriptures in Tibetan 
and Chinese are themselves translations. 


Fraser’s Magazine for March will contain Mr. 
R. H. Horne’s Personal Recollections of John 
Forster. 


Mr. Henry Krnestry has just completed his 
collection of Essays entitled Fireside Studies. The 
subjects are, Addison, Steele, the other Spectator 
contributors, Beaumont and Fletcher, Andrew 
Marvell, Ben Jonson, Sir Philip Sidney, Chris- 
topher Marlowe, and others. Some of the Essays 
have appeared anonymously in different periodicals 
during the last two years; but the larger part of 
the book is quite new. 


WE learn that the Curators of the Taylor In- 
stitution have invited the eminent Danish philo- 
legist Dr. Vilhelm Thomsen to become Ilchester 
Lecturer at Oxford this year. He has accepted 
the invitation, and will deliver a series of lectures 
on Sclavonic philology. 


WE are informed that the novel entitled My 
Sister Rosalind, which Messrs. Henry 8. King and 
Co. announce for early publication, is by the 
daughter of Sir Henry Taylor, whose stories en- 
titled Christina North and Under the Limes re- 
ceived such hearty approval at the hands of the 
critics on their appearance. 


Pror. Kart Lupwie Micnetret, who died lately 
at Berlin, left behind him a systematic work, 
Die Hegelsche Philosophie, in manuscript, in which 
the master’s speculations are anew expounded 
in a modified form. It is a curious sign of the 
almost complete extinction of the Hegelian in- 
fluence in Germany, that no publisher has as yet 
been found sufficiently courageous to undertake its 
publication. 


ANOTHER volume of Bye-Gones (Oswestry) has 
been completed, which fully sustains the character 
of its predecessor, and there is a decided improve- 
ment in the index, no mean appendage to a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous notes and queries, 


Ar the Oriental Congress of 1874 a committee 
was appointed, consisting of Dr. Birch, M. Chabas, 
Prof. Lepsius, and M. Naville, to draw up the out- 
lines of a scheme for publishing a complete critical 
edition of the Egyptian Funereal Ritual or Book 
of the Dead. M. Naville, whois now in London, 
has accordingly been deputed to visit the various 
museums of Europe in order to examine and 
classify the different texts of the Book they may 
happen to possess. Some of these texts are as old 
as the fourth dynasty, while others belong to the 
Roman period; it may easily be imagined, 
therefore, what changes must have taken place 
both in the text of the Ritual itself and in the 





réligious ideas of the Egyptians during the inter- 
vening 4,000 years. ‘Ihree separate redactions-of 
the book will be made, one belonging to the Old 
Empire, another (the Theban redaction) to the 
eighteenth and following dynasties, and a third to 
the age of preg ay, Of es last, - com- 
plete text is given in the Turin Pa . Hieratic 
texts will be used only for the first retlesiion. As 
portions of the ritual were inscribed on the coffin 
of every Egyptian, the number of variant readings 
for each redaction is naturally very great, and the 
committee hope that provincial museums, or pri- 
vate collectors who possess any parts of the text, 
will assist the editors by sending ‘them copies of 
these. Documents, however short, acquire a 
greater value by being known and incorporated in 
a large work, while even the smallest fragment 
may turn out to be of the greatest importance 
from the variant readings it contains. The work 
will necessarily be an expensive one, but the Ber- 
lin Academy bears the cost of preparing materials 
for it, the British Museum has ordered photographs 
to be taken of the largest known funereal papyri 
which go back to the Theban dynasties, and the 
Prussian Government has made the committee a 
grant of 1,600/. An opportunity is, however, 
offered to the two rich lish Universities of 
assisting the advancement of learning and science 
by contributing to a work of such high value for 
the comparative study of religion. 


WE are glad to learn that Messrs. W. and R. 
Ohambers are about to publish a third edition, 
revised by Dr. Robert Oarruthers, of their popular 
and attractive Cyclopaedia of English Literature. 


Tre Dean of Christ Church said, last Tuesday, 
in the Oxford Convocation, that he was authorised 
to state that the Government Universities Bill 
would constitute an executive commission, with 

owers to receive schemes from colleges and to 

e upon them the new University and Collegiate 
organisation. 

Messrs. Henry 8. Kine anp Co. will shortly 
publish a volume of essays, entitled Ethical 
Studies, by F. H. Bradley, Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


WE understand that Mr. Edwin Wallace, Fel- 
low of Worcester College, Oxford, is the author 
of the article on the “ Philosophy of Pessimism,” 
in the current number of the Westminster Review. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Geological 
Society, held on Friday the 18th inst., the Wol- 
laston medal was presented to Professor Huxley 
for his distinguished services to palaeontology. 
Professor Huxley presided over the Society from 
1868 to 1870, and had acted for many years pre- 
viously as one of the honorary secretaries. It 
was as secretary in 1862 that he delivered his 
famous address on Homotaxis. The Murchison 
medal has been awarded to Mr. A. R. Selwyn, 
director of the Geological Survey of Canada and 
formerly director of the Victorian Survey. The 
Lyell medal and fund have been given to Pro- 
fessor Morris for his long-continued services to 
geology and palaeontology. The balance of ‘the 
Wollaston fund goes this year to Professor 
Seguenza, of Messina; and the proceeds of the 
Murchison fund to Mr. Croll, the well-known 
author of Chmate and Time. Mr. John Evans is 
succeeded in the presidency by Professor Duncan, 
of King’s College, London. 


A RvossIan paper announces that a successful 
speculator in ral gold, Cybulski by name, has 
presented the sum of 100,000 roubles to the town 
of Tomsk, in Asiatic Russia, to be used in found- 
ing a Siberian University. 

Tue Rivista Europea contains a drama by ignor 
de Gubernatis, on the unpromising subject .of 
Romulus Augustulus, who is represented as a 
man with a poetic mind, capable of lofty thoughts, 
but without any moral power to set his thoughts 
in action. The same journal contains also an 
article by Signor Oesare Lombroso, “La poesia 
ed il crimine.” It is a chapter from a work soon 
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to be published, entitled Uomo Delinguente. The 
present chapter points out the morbid and im- 
moral side of the life of many great artists as 
contrasted with. men of science, and illustrates 
the prevalence in popular poetry of a non-moral 
conception of crime. The work itself promises, 
from this specimen, to be more sympathetic and 
less wooden than most *~oks concerned with 
social science. 

Tue French Academy has just lost one of its 
members, Count Louis de Carné. He was born 
at Quimper in 1804, and preserved all through 
life the religious though not the political views 
which are traditional in Brittany. He began life 
as a diplomatist under Charles X., but rallied to 
the government of Louis Philippe, defended the 
religious associations against M. Thiers, and sup- 
ported freedom of education from the clerical 
point of view. He entered the Chamber in 1839 
as an opponent of M. Guizot and ally of M. de 
Lamartine, but afterwards became a warm isan 
and intimate personal friend of Guizot. In 1848 
he retired from public life. As a thinker he is an 
echo of Guizot; he has the same doctrinatre 
ideas, the same lofty and frigid style, in which 
heaviness is allied to a certain majestic gravity, 
and the religious tone of which is somewhat 
formal and conventional. He is inferior to 
M. Guizot. as the imitator to his model. His 
works are, however, of some merit; he was a 
valued contributor to the Correspondant and the 
Revue des Deux Mondes;, and when he was elected 
to the Academy, in 1858, the public considered 
him to have fairly earned that distinction by 
his refinement of thought and the correctness and 
solidity of his works. His Etudes sur les fonda- 
teurs de Tunité frangaise, his book on Le Gouverne- 
ment représentatif en France et en Angleterre, his 
Drame sous la Terreur, ensure him an honourable 
place among the political historians of our time. 


Messrs. Dentu have just published a new 
volume by M. Tissot, Nouveau Voyage aux Pays 
des Miilards, which describes the centre and 
South of Germany, as the preceding volume (which 
has now reached its twentieth edition) described 
the North. M. Tissot is anything but an impartial 
observer, and his pictures are scarcely better than 
caricatures ; but he cannot be denied the possession 
of wit and talent to see and sketch the less 
attractive sides of the German character. 


M. Coppfér has recently read in public at 
Geneva the fragments of a five-act drama in verse, 
entitled Le Psautier, The scene is laid in the 
sixteenth century, at the time of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and the piece turns on the 
religious troubles of the formation. This 
drama is said to contain some beautiful passages, 
and shows distinct progress on the part of its 
author, M. Coppée - been made Chevalier de 
la légion d’honneur, and is the first of the younger 
poets to receive this mark of official recognition. 


M. A. LerrvRreE is about to publish, with Messrs. 
Sandoz and Fisehbacher, a complete translation 
of Lueretius into French verse. 


Tux King of Italy, on the proposition of Signor 
Bonghi, Minister of Public Instruction, has ap- 
pointed Professor Max Miiller a Knight Com- 
mander of the Crown of Italy. 


Mr. Samurt Pximsott, M.P., has written a 
recommendatory preface to a story by a promising 
writer, which will be published inumadiatehe by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, under the title of 
4 Voice from the Sea; or The Wreck of the 
Eglantine. 

A yew “ Franco-Russian Review ” is about to 
appear at. Paris. It will be styled Le Specta~ 
teur, revue franco-russe, politique, littéraire, artis- 
ttgue et financiére. ‘The first number will be 
published in March. 

M. Vraprwmer Srassorr has lately been de- 
livering a course of lectures before the Architec- 
taral Society of St. Petersburg on “The Capitals 





of Europe,” and. they are about to be published in 
the Vyestnik Evroput. His remarks on London, 
which he revisited the year before last, are likely 
to prove specially interesting. 

THRE is good news for the admirers of M. 
Tourgueneff, and their name is legion. He has 
for some time been engaged in completing a novel 
of considerable length, and its publication in the 
Vyestnik Evropui will commence during the 
present year. He has lately contributed to that 
excellent review a short tale called “ Chasui, or 
the Watch,” which is written as few but he can 
write. The plot is simple. A lad has a watch 
given to him by a godfather whom he despises and 
dislikes, and he makes several attempts to get rid 
of it, at one time giving it away, and at another 
burying it. But it always turns up again. 
Finally, a companion, to whom he looks up as to 
a superior being, David by name, flings it into the 
Volga, but in his hurry all but drowns himself at 
the same time. This accident brings about the 
climax of the story, so far as its heroine is con- 
cerned, in whose portrait the author has given us 
one of those exquisite studies from life in which 
he is surpassed by no other artist. 


A MS. of the Epistles (I. and II.) of Clement 
of Rome has been discovered in the library of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, containing missing 
portions of both Epistles. It has been edited with 
elaborate notes and prolegomena (in Greek) by 
the Metropolitan of Serrhae. We hope shortly to 

ublish a review of the work from the pen of the 
Rev. Dr. Russell, President of Maynooth College. 


AN early number of the St. James's Magazine 
will contain an article by Mr. Adolphus Rosen- 
berg, entitled the “Jews of the Present Day,” 
giving an account of the religious and social po- 
sition of Israelites. 


CotoneL CunnineHan’s death having deprived 
the New Shakspere Society of his promised paper 
on “ Ben Jonson,” for their meeting of March 10 
next, the founder and director of the Society, 
Mr. Furnivall, will, for his late friend’s, substitute 
a paper of his own, “On the Links between 
Shakspere’s early Plays: and the backward and 
forward reach of his late Second-Period Come- 
dies.” 

A NoTEWorTHY sign of the times is the esta- 
blishment of Catholic scientific societies. <A 
Catholic “ Victoria Institute” has recently been 
founded at Brussels, with 453 members; and 
Polyindlion also announces that a similar society 
has just been founded at Rome with the promising 
title of the “ Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas,” 
which appeals to “ philosophers, theologians, and 

hysicians.” No historians, apparently, need apply. 
t, seems to be “under distinguished patronage,” 
and already reckons among its members eight 
cardinals, twenty archbishops and bishops, and 
240 “professors, doctors, theologians, and philo- 
sophers.” Both the Academy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the Scientific Society of Brussels are 
to publish periodical reviews. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT commences a series of papers 
on “ Windsor Castle ; and the History and Lives 
of successive Royal Generations,” in the St. 
Nicholas Magazine for March. 


Pror. Wartrensacn, of Berlin, has just issued 
the first part of his “ Schrifttafeln zur Geschichte 
der Griechischen Schrift,” being a series of twenty 
photolithographic plates of early and mediaeval 
Greek writing, taken from scarce facsimiles and 
original MSS., and accompanied with letterpress. 
The work is specially intended to assist students 
in mastering the difficulties of reading Greek 
MSS., by placing before them an abundance of 
well-selected material upon which to work. 
Should Prof. Wattenbach succeed in obtaining a 
fair number of subscribers he will continue the 
series. The plates are very finely executed, and 
are well worth the moderate sum of eight shil- 
lings, at which the subscription is fixed. The 
publisher is Weidmann, of Berlin. 





WE have received Akim-Foo; The History of 
a Failure, by Major W. F. Butler, thiyi edition 
(Sampson Low and Co.) ; The Life and Times of 
John Wesley, by the Rev. LL. Tyerman, Vol. L., 
third edition (Hodder and Stoughton); The 
Dancing Wave, by J. H. Hi de Burgh, second 
edition (Victoria a Conservative Truths, 
from one of their Party, by the Rev. Peter Elwin 
em The Ferret Keeper's Manual, by 

yril (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.). 








OBITUARY. 


Bristow, Edmund, at Eton, Febrnary 12, aged ninety. [Land- 
scape- painter. ] 

COLERIDGE, Sir John Taylor, at Ottery St. Mary, February 11, 
aged eighty-five. [Author of a Memoir of the Rev. John 
Keble, M.A. (1869) ; and sometime editor of the Quarterly 
Review. He also published an edition of Blackstone, with 
notes (1825). 

Carn&, le comte de, at Paris, February 11, aged seventy-one- 
{Member of the French Academy; author of Vues sur 
Vhistoire contemporaine du gouvernement représentatif en 
France et en Angleterre ; Etudes sur les fondateurs de 
Uunité francaise ; Un Drame sous la Terreur, &c.) 

Lavnrentte, Pierre Sébastien, at Paris, January 9, aged eighty- 
two. [Author of Etudes littéraires et morales sur les historiens 
latins ; De la justice au dix-neuvidme Siecle ; Histoire des ducs 
d@’ Orléans; Histoire de France par époques ; Histoire de Vem- 
pire romain, Rome, &c.)} 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


At the request of the authorities at South Ken- 
sington, Mr. Clements Markham. is forming’ a col- 
lection of maps and charts illustrative of the pro- 
gress of Arctic discovery from the earliest times, 
to be exhibited in the galleries of the loan museum. 
Arranged in chronological order, these will doubt- 
less prove highly interesting at the present time. 
The Geographical Society is contributing largely 
from its stores of maps. In the preface to a 
fourth edition of his Threshold of the Unknown 
Region, just issued, Mr. Markham strongly advo- 
cates the despatch of a vessel to communicate 
with the Arctic exploring ships during this year. 
Not only is it quite possible that the vessels may 
drift so far apart during summer that communica~ 
tion between them may be prevented, a fact which 
should be made known to Government in the 
following autumn; but in the midst of the great 
hazards of the Arctic seas one or both ships may 
be destroyed by the ice, and in that event the 
presence of a vessel in the entrance of Smith 
Sound in 1876 is most important. 


Lerrers from Mr. E. D. Young, the practical 
leader of the Livingstonia mission now established 
on Cape Maclear in Lake Nyassa, give news of the 
successful founding of the station and of the 
launching of the first steam-vessel on any African 
lake. Mr. Young intends to circumnavigate the 
Nyassa, and complete our knowledge of the 
eastern and northern shores beyond the farthest 
point reached by Livingstone in his boat voyage 
of 1861. 


Most interesting letters from Signor L. M. 
d’Albertis, one of the two Italian naturalists who 
have for some years past been exploring and col- 
lecting in the coasts of New Guinea, received by 
Dr. George Bennett, have been printed in the 
Sydney Morning Herald of December 21. Making 
his headquarters at Somerset in the north of 
Queensland, d’Albertis has spent the latter part of 
last year in the neighbourhood of Yule Island 
and the adjoining coasts, and has succeeded in 
making very extensive collections in every branch 
of natural history. The ornithological collection, 
though not so important and rare as that obtained 
formerly at Mount Arfak (in the western penin- 
sula of New Guinea), includes the king bird of 

aradise (Cicinnurus regius), and the Marquis of 

gi’s red bird of paradise (Paradisia Ragiana), 
discovered by d’Albertis at Orangerie Bay, 
in Eastern New Guinea, in 1873. Of reptiles, 
fishes, and beetles, d’Albertis has made an 
enormous collection, and finds that the insects 
as well as the reptiles and birds have great affinity 
with those of Australia. From a geographical 
point of view d’Albertis owns that his last journey 
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is not so interesting, since he did not sueceed in 
netrating to any considerable distance into the 
interior ; but geographical exploration was not the 
object of his journey, and it would be impossible 
to make extended researches in the interior with 
a large party or with other than the very lightest 
equipment. A large party would excite the sus- 
icions of the natives, and could not use their 
Forest paths; another difficulty would also be 
added—that of carrying provisions for the journey, 
for travellers must not depend upon finding Cap- 
tain Lawson’s buffaloes, deer, and wild goats, and 
would probably die of starvation if they did not 
take sufficient provision. D’Albertis is of opinion 
that till horses can be employed as auxiliary to 
the explorer, the interior of New Guinea will 
remain a mystery to us. The discovery of Baxter 
river he thinks important, but it cannot be 
called the key to the interior, the farthest 
point reached by it having been only forty miles 
in a direct line from the coast. He agrees with 
Moresby and Wyatt Gill in describing the in- 
habitants of Eastern New Guinea as of materially 
different race from that of the true Papuans, who 
are found in the far west of the island. The 
people of Yule Island, and of the coasts east and 
west of it, resemble those of the Polynesian region 
in many respects, and d’Albertis believes that they 
have invaded the country in an epoch more or less 
distant. The indigenous Papuans, physically and 
morally inferior to the invaders, have been driven 
from the coast where the land is comparatively 
healthy and fertile, and have permitted the in- 
truders to establish themselves and multiply. The 
inhabitants of the interior are darker in colour, the 
hair is more frizzed, and there is a difference in 
the form of the face, the prognathous appearance 
being more common than on the coast ; a change 
of dialect also proceeds towards the interior, 
showing that an intermixture has taken place. 
From this portion of the southern interior seen 
by d’Albertis, he concludes that the land is 
very suitable for colonisation, being well watered, 
with abundance of grass suitable for agriculture 
or cattle-rearing ; and having a good climate with- 
out excessive heat. But he holds the opinion that 
a Government that would annex New Guinea must 
follow the Dutch policy rather than the English 
one—to raise the natives to the position of a civi- 
lised race, not to substitute colonists for them. 
Intelligent, industrious, and persevering as he has 
found them, d’Albertis believes that the natives of 
this part of the great island might in a short time 
become an important people, with whom it would 
be advantageous to cement a friendship. The 
Russian traveller and naturalist, Miclucho Maclay, 
remained for a few days at Yule Island in the 
latter part of 1875. 


Tue leaders of the detached bodies of troops 
which are so rapidly extending Egyptian power in 
the Nile basin and the Eastern Somali promon- 
tory of Africa continue to render great services to 
geography. Since its recent establishment the 

ureau of the Egyptian general staff has from 
time to time issued the most valuable route maps, 
made during the various expeditions through 
almost unknown country ; one of these which has 
just reached the Geographical Society is a sketch 
survey of the country between El Dabbeh on the 
Upper Nile, and El Obeid, the capital of Kordofan, 
reconnoitred by the expedition under Colonel Col- 
ston Bey in March, April, and May of 1875. 
According to the latest intelligence, the Egyptian 
Abyssinian expedition has probably reached Gon- 
dar, and in the East the troops under Colonel Nadi 
Bey reached Harar on January 16. Harar, the “for- 
bidden city ” of the Somali, the ancient capital of 
the Hadiyah empire, was first explored by Captain 
Burton, disguised as an Arab merchant, in hisadven- 
turous journey of 1855, and has never since been 
visited by any European. Several caravan routes 
lead from Harar to Berbera, on the coast of the 
Gulf of Aden, the only safe and roomy harbour of 
the north coast of the Somali country, midway 
between Zeila and Ras Hafun, which forms the 





present limit of the new Egyptian Government of 
the Red Sea. Berbera fell into Egyptian hands 
in 1873; it is only peopled during the great 
market which is held during the dry season; as 
soon as the rains begin the floating population of 
60,000 melts away, the native traders retreating 
inland with their camels, the merchants of Yemen 
and Aden recrossing the gulf. Hitherto the 
Egyptian garrison has been left solitary for four 
months of the year; but the Government is now 
building houses for the traders, and is endeavouring 
to form a settled population at Berbera. 


Pror: NoRDENSKJOLD is writing some letters on 
his remarkable voyage to the coasts of Northern 
Siberia in the Aftonbladet, published in Stockholm. 
But these are merely the notes of a tourist, and 
it is probable that he will soon publish a more 
important work, which will besides contain the 
observations of his companion Lundstrém, a 
botanist of great distinction. 


THREE German scientific travellers, Dr. Brehm 
the celebrated naturalist), Dr. Finsch, and 
ount Waldburg Zeil, are expected to arrive 

shortly at St. Petersburg. These gentlemen pro- 
= exploring the country of the Ob and 
enissel. 

Coronet Sosnorrsky has returned from his 
successful expedition across the continent of 
Asia. He took a more meridional route than 
that of Mr. Ney Elias. The map of Inner Asia 
in the first number of the Mttthetlwngen, in which 
Dr. Petermann has given Sosnofisky’s route, is 
incorrect. The route here laid down is that 
originally planned before the departure of the ex- 
pedition, and by no means agrees with the one 
actually taken. No important scientific results 
are expected from Sosnoffsky’s journey, which is 
said to have cost a large sum. 


RussIan geographers are just now elaborating 
a scheme for the establishment of a meteorological 
station in the extreme north of Siberia, viz., on 
one of the islands of New Siberia, in accordance 
with the eminently practical suggestion of the 
Arctic voyager Weyprecht. 


From information recently collected on the spot 
by Sosnofisky, it appears that the Kirghizes have 
moved much further to the eastward, and are now 
encamped on the banks of the Kran, the Kemerchik, 
and the Kurtu, near the headwaters of the Black 
Irtish. In the middle of the last century, as we 
gather from a notice of a MS. work by Capt. An- 
dreyeff, written in 1785 and communicated to the 
Russian Geographical Society on January 29, 1875, 
the easternmost of the Kirghiz tribes nomadised on 
the Char-Gurban, a river flowing into the Irtish a 
few miles only above Semipalatinsk. In those 
days none of their tribes occupied the Zaisan 
plain, which was then held by Kalmucks, who 
stationed pickets on the site now occupied by the 
Russian town of Kok-pektinsk, and along the 
Ayaguz river, to prevent Kirghiz raids into 
Dzungaria. But as the Russian authority became 
firmly established on the Irtish river, the 
Kirghizes multiplied and became more settled, 
while the Kalmucks retired as the Russians ad- 
vanced, and their vacated lands fell into the 
possession of the Kirghizes. We gather from 
Capt. Andreyeff’s memoir some interesting 

rticulars as) to the time when the several 
Kirghiz communes, of which he enumerates sixty, 
submitted to Russia, of the measures taken by the 
Russian Government to conciliate their elders or 
chieftains, of their distant predatory expeditions 
into the neighbouring countries, and of their 
barantas or wars between rival clans or tribes, 
which kept the steppe country in constant com- 
motion. 


Tue African traveller, Lieutenant Lux, of the 
Austrian Artillery, has returned to his quarters at 
Innsbruck after a year’s absence in Equatorial 
Africa. The series of reports and the geographical 
observations which Lieutenant Lux laid before the 
Committee of the Geographical Department of the 





Exhibition at Vienna were the means of attract- 
ing the notice of the German Government to his 
great merits as an observer, and in consequence of 
representations made from Berlin to the Austrian 
authorities, leave of absence was obtained for him 
in order that he might accompany Major von 
Homeyer and Dr. Pogge in their projected explora- 
tion of the Congo-lands on behalf of the German 
African Society. In consequence of the inability 
of the Germans to maintain a station at Chinchoxo, 
the expedition could not be carried out in con- 
formity with the original plan. Lieutenant Lux 
availed himself, however, of the opportunity pre- 
sented to him of advancing into the interior of 
Africa, and it is understood that he will speedily 
publish the results of his exploration, in the course 
of which he made a very extensive number of 
scientific observations, ing specially upon the 
determinations of latitudes and altitudes. 








FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 


The Eprtor will be greatly obliged if the Publishers 
of foreign Journals will send him copies of those 
numbers which contain Reviews of English Books. 


BLEEK, W. H. I. A Brief Account of Bushman Folk-Lore. 
(Triibner.) Rivista Europea, February. 
CHILDERS, R. C. A Dictionary of the Pali Language. (Triib- 
ner.) Revue Critique, Jan. 29. 
— C. Insectivorous Plants. (Murray.) Nation, Jan. 6, 


GREEN, J. R. A Short History of the English People. (Mac- 
millan.) Literarisches Centralblatt, Jan. 29. 

Hake, T.G. New Symbols. (Chatto and Windus.) Riviste 

Europea, February. 

Sayce, A. H. An Elementary Grammar of the Assyrian 
Language. (Bagster.) By Eb. Schrader. Jenaer Litera- 
turzeitung, February 12. 

Wricut, T. The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon. Third 
edition. (Triibner.) Revue Critique, Jan. 8. 








SAMUEL PEPYS AND HIS POOR RELATIONS. 


Art the meeting of the Manchester Literary Club 
on Tuesday last, Mr. J. E. Bailey, F.S.A., exhi- 
bited some inedited letters of Samuel Pepys 
which he had deciphered from tracings of the 
original shorthand drafts in the Bodleian. The 
transcripts had been revised by the Rev. Mynors 
Bright, the editor of the new edition of Pepys’ 
diary. The letters were addressed to Mrs. St. 
Michel, the diarist’s sister-in-law. During the 
absence of her husband, whose career was one of 
considerable vicissitude, the charge of providing 
for her maintenance devolved upon Pepys, whose 
careful disposition and strict business Tabits did 
not lead him to sympathise with the more careless 
living of the St. Michels. For his brother-in-law 
he had obtained various posts connected with the 
navy. To his sister-in-law he writes thus :— 
“ Saterd., Oct. 1, 1681. 
“ Sister, 

“ Your desiring to know what you are to trust to is 
the reason of my writing to you again. I have de- 
termined to restrict any further rate [or writ(ing)], 
at least until my brother your husband comes, which 
I hourly expect, and therefore doubt not his being 
here long before the ten weeks are out. What then 
you have to trust to from me and Mr. H [ewer] is 
what I told you in my last, namely, after the rate of 
20s. per week and no more, this being as much as I 
and my wife had for several years to spend; and yet 
lived so as never to be ashamed of our manner of 
living, though we had house-rent and tax to pay 
which you have not; and this in London, too, and yet 
far from ruin [or free run, i.e. safe] upon that score ; 
the truth and assurity [?] of which do appear in 
the daily paid account she kept of every issuing 
of her family expenses even to a bunch of carrot 
and a ball of whiteing, which I have under her 
own hand to show you at this day. Therefore do not 
expect that any profession of frugality can be of 
satisfaction to me, but what appears in an account. 
Not but that I could wish with all my heart that my 
brother’s condition and yours would afford you a 
larger allowance. But where every farthing of what 
he and you spend is to be taken up upon credit, as it 
is without any certainty of prospect when you 
will be in a condition to repay it, and you (be- 
side all this) a numerous stock of children to 
provide for, you ought not to think any degree 
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of sparing too much to be exercised ; at least, that is 
my opinion, and that will not let me be guilty of 
encouraging you into [or in too] unnecessary profuse- 
ness by lending you beforehand more than what I 
think sufficient for you, and that I take 20s. a week 
(as I have said) prudently [?] to be, and more than 
will be reasonable of you to expect from me also, 
unless you can bring yourself to receive it with greater 
appearance of acknowledgment than you yet do ; espe- 
cially after saying that you went intothe country only to 
serve Mr. H[ewer], to whom your whole family owes 
its having a bit of bread to eat at this time and for 
several years backward, and whose whole ayme for 
prevailing with me to send you down to my house 
was to preserve you as much as he could from being 
undone by the chargeableness of your living here, 
and particularly under so great a house rent. Which 
that you may be the better convinced of, if you 
do indeed find as little benefit in the charge of living 
by being where you are, but if all things are as dear, 
and many dearer than they are at London, you shall 
be at liberty to return to town and have the same 
allowance of 20s. a week for your income, here or 
where else you please, till your husband be here to 
provide otherwise for you. And this J am quite will- 
ing to offer you because I will by no means have you 
stay an hour longer where you are than you not only 
take as a kindness from me, but do really find and by 
your accounts shall convince me that you can live 
cheaper there than here. Therefore I do with all 
kindness desire you seriously to think of it as being 
the utmost you have to trust to, and rather more than 
less, unless it shall please God to give both my brother 
and you more thoughtfulness of your and your 
family’s condition than, to my great trouble, I fear 
you have ever hitherto had. “ Adieu. 

“If the workmen come again pray direct them to 
Mr. Loke, to whom I will write about them this or 
the next post, in order to his looking over their work 
and paying them; for I do not love to have any 
scores of my own, and do depend upon your not 
letting me hear again of anyof yours.” 

This letter, the most characteristic of those ex- 
hibited, shows the systematic manner in which 
Pepys regulated the affairs of daily life. It may 
be hoped that some day the account books, show- 
ing how a genteel couple lived in London two 
centuries ago on a pound a week, will yet turn up. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris : January 29, 1876. 

France is just now completely swallowed up in 
politics; senatorial elections, legislative elections, 
candidates’ proclamations, reports of electoral meet- 
ings. It is enough to make publishers very loth 
to yo Dee anything important. They are wait- 
ing till March or April, when France will know 
whether she is Bonapartist or Republican, and the 
tops of the trees begin to look green. I have there- 
fore little new to report. M. Germer Bailliére, 
however, has published two new reviews, called 
respectively the Revue Historique and the Revue 
Philosophique. Of the first it would ill become me 
to speak; it concerns me too closely for me to be 
able either to praise or criticise it; but I wish par- 
ticularly to draw your attention to the Revue Philo- 
sophique, which numbers several of the most distin- 
guished English philosophers among its contribu- 
tors. The first number contains a paper by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, “ Esquisse d’une find wal com- 
parée de l’homme,” in which he lays before us 
certain physiological and ethnological researches 
which are to determine the psychological changes 
produced by age, sex, climate, and race. M. Taine 
contributes some curious notes on the acquisition 
of language by children and primitive peoples, 
confirming, by observations made on his own 
child, Mr. Max Miiller’s theories, as stated in his 
Lectures, on Mr. Darwin’s philosophy of language. 
Messrs, Bain, Lewes, and Wundt are among the 
other contributors to the review, and M. Th. 
Ribot, well known by his works on Heredity and 
English Psychology, is the editor. It is con- 
ducted in the spirit of the contemporary English 
school, that is to say, it advocates generally the 
experimental method; but it is open to every 





doctrine, and the first number contains, besides 
Messrs. Taine’s and Spencer's articles, an in- 
teresting chapter of M. Janet’s future work on 
final causes. 

It is interesting to verify the progress made in 
France in the last few years in the field of 
erudition and serious study. Striking proof of 
this progress is to be seen in the appearance of the 
above reviews, the success of M. Gaidoz’ Revue 
Celtique, of the Revue Critique, of the Romania 
edited by MM. Paris and Meyer, and exclusively 
given up to the study of the Romance languages. 
As yet classical antiquity has no special organ of 
its own, for the Revue Archéologique deals also with 
the Middle Ages and allows a very small space to 
a We feel safe in predicting that before 
ong the want will be supplied by some kind of 
periodical publication specially devoted to an- 
tiquity, in the science of which great advance has 
also of late been made. We become aware of it 
when we compare the work of the students of the 
Ecole d’Athénes in the course of the last few years 
with that produced by them in the first years 
of its existence, which dates from 1846. M. 
Perrot’s discoveries in Asia Minor, his studies on 
the public law and the orators of Athens, to which 
he has lately added a volume of Mélanges Archéo- 
logiques (Didier), are known considerably beyond 
the circle of the learned. M. Heuzey’s re Has. tog 
cal mission in Macedonia, the last part of which has 
just come out, is productive of important results 
for archaeology and history. M. Albert Dumont, 
who has just been made director of the Ecole 
d’Athénes, having left it but a few years ago, has 
already published a considerable number of very 
important works: two volumes of Mélanges Ar- 
chéologiques, an Essai sur la Chronologie des 
Archontes Athéniens, a volume on Inscriptions 
céramiques de la Gréce, a volume of Inscriptions 
éphébiques. He is a spirited, refined writer as well 
as a thorough scholar; he is one of the contribu- 
tors to the Revue des Deux Mondes, and has 
written some charming recollections of travels, 
called L’ Adriatique et le Balkan (Didier). Then 
there is M. Foucart, who dug out a portion of the 
temple at Delphi and has written two volumes on 
the fruits of his labours, one of inscriptions pub- 
lished in combination with M. Wescher. He is, 
besides, the author of a remarkable work on Les 
Associations religieuses chez les Grecs. Since his re- 
turn from the East he has been engaged in carrying 
on the publication of M. Le Bas’ Voyage Archéolo- 
gique, begun by M. Waddington for Asia Minor, and 
in bringing out the complete text of a Christian 
apologist of the third century—Makarios Magnes— 
discovered by M. Blondel, whose antiquarian studies 
were abruptly put an end to by a premature death. 
More recently still, some very successful excava- 
tions were made at Miletus by M. Rayet at M. 
de Rothschild’s expense. The fragments he found 
of some colossal pillars are to be seen at the 
Louvre, and besides a Mémoire sur Tile de Kos, 
he is going to publish two volumes on Milet et le 
Golfe Latmiaque (Baudry). At the same time 
M. Lebégue was discovering the curious remains 
of an ancient sanctuary of Apollo at Delos, 
situated in a ravine of Mt. Cynthus, and of an 
earlier date than the famous building on the sea- 
coast. This young archaeologist has just written 
an Histoire de Délos. 

Government and private enterprise have rivalled 
each other in their efforts to promote the study of 
antiquity. The Société pour )’Encouragement 
des Etudes Grecques, founded in 1866, has grown 
and flourished more and more year by year, and 
the numerous prizes it has at its disposal have 
been an immense help to rising young scholars. 

Government has founded a professorship of 
Greek archaeology for M. Foucart at the Collége 
de France, and his lectures are being successfully 
carried on. Another is to be founded at the 
Sorbonne, which scholars have unanimously de- 
cided is to be offered to M. Perrot. Lastly, a 
new school has been established in Rome. It 
was founded by M. J. Simon, out of trifling 





means, to serve as a temporary place of accom- 
modation for students on their way to Athens. 
Thanks to the intelligent energy of M. Dumont, 
its first director, it speedily became a companion 
school to the Ecole d’Athénes, independent of it, 
and likely soon to become the more important of 
the two. At present it is located in the beautiful 
Farnese palace, and the director is M. A. Geffroy, 
professor at the Sorbonne. Besides the pupils of 
the Ecole d’Athénes, who are always to spend 
their first year in Rome for the future, the new 
school will have six pupils of its own, engaged in 
the study either of Roman antiquity or of the 
Middle Ages. Thus, last year, while M. Homolle 
was writing his Essai sur I’ Histoire, les Institu- 
tions et la topographie d’Ostie, M. Clédat was 
studying the manuscripts of Bertrand de Born, 
M. Miintz was making some very curious enqui- 
ries into [Histoire de la Mosaiqgue, M. Duchesne 
and M. Rayet were finding numbers of inscriptions 
and valuable manuscripts both in Macedonia and 
at Mount Athos. These brief notes are sufficient 
to give some idea of the new start ony He or} 
study has taken of late years, and the decided 
steps it has made. 

Before taking leave of the university world, we 
must not forget to allude to the thesis M. Gazier 
has just presented to the Faculty of Letters on 
Les derniéres Années du Cardinal de Retz, from 
1655 to 1679 (Thorin). M. Gazier is a youn 
professor, who is singular as having remaine 
a Jansenist in the nineteenth century, and 
he has constituted himself the titular defender 
of those heretics who are so detested now 
by the ultramontanes. He is a great library- 
hunter, and has ferreted out some curious 
documents relating to Fénelon, Massillon, &c., 
and finally to Retz, on whose history, thanks to 
the unpublished memoirs of Canon Godefroi Her- 
mant and Mathieu Feydeau, he sheds quite a new 
light. The most interesting part of the work is 
the first, containing the account of the struggle 
Retz had with Mazarin between 1655 and 1661. 
In the last part, from 1675 to 1679, he certainly 
succeeds in proving that Retz died a natural 
death, and neither committed suicide nor was 
assassinated, but fails to show that Retz became 
a true Christian and really wished to destroy his 
memoirs, which, according to M. Gazier, were 
only saved by means of an act of disobedience 
to his orders. On the whole, like all those who 
belong to a small sect, M. Gazier puts a rather 
credulous trust {in all that tends to the honour 
of his party. The Jansenists prided themselves 
very much on the conversion of Retz, which 
accounts for their believing it to have been sincere. 
Similarly he attacks Mazarin with a warmth 
and violence which at this distance of time 
amaze us. 

The work of M. Siméon Luce, ? Histoire de Ber- 
trand Du Guesclin, et de son Epoque (Hachette),° 
announced a month ago and just out, is, on the 
contrary, a work of science, unimpassioned and 
impartial throughout. The first volume treats of 
Bertrand’s youth, from 1320 to 1364, and takes us 
to the battle of Cocherel. It is narrative history, 
and reads most charmingly, written as it is in a style 
which, though sober, is full of life and colour; at the 
same time it is furnished with copious notes and 
appendices in support of each fact that is adduced. 
Moreover, the author makes us acquainted with 
the surroundings in which his hero lived and 
fought, and the chapters relating to private life 
in the fourteenth century, to the Grand Com- 
panies, and to military life, are among the most 
curious in the book. The author’s thorough ac- 
quaintance with the MS. documents of the 
Archives gives to every line of his book the fresh- 
ness and Som. of unpublished matter. 

Two other works still remain to be noticed 
which came out at the end of last year, and are 
both interesting on different grounds. One, most 
instructive though slight in form, called La Chine 


familizre et galante, by M. Aréne (Charpentier), 


is a collection of anecdotes, novelettes, verses, and 
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Chinese plays, giving us an insight into the 
domestic life of the subjects of the Celestial 
Empire, and showing them to be stirred by the 
same feelings and passions as we are, in spite of 
the differences of manners and customs. The 
plots of their novels and plays are childish, but 
the sentiment, as also in their poetry, is often 
simple and touching, and accompanied at times 
by quick comic humour. The other work, also 
published by Charpentier, is a philosophical work 
on social and political questions, entitled les Classes 
Dirigeantes, by M. Bigot ; M. Bigot being a young 

rofessor whom the events of 1870-71 drove to 

ve recourse to journalism. This is not a satire 
on the bourgeoisie, the magistracy, the press, or 
women, but a somewhat severe picture inspired 
by a noble desire to see the well-to-do and culti- 
vated classes play their réle dirigeant in French 
society better than they have hitherto done. 
There is psychological penetration, wit, elo- 
quence even, and above all a depth of feeling, and 
a noblemindedness in this book which make us 
love the author. He is nota satirist, but a teacher 
of morals who is free from pedantry. 

The firm of Charpentier started some very hap- 
pily conceived series of publications some time 
ago. One of the series hen in all the contempo- 
rary literatures of the different countries of 
Europe. The numbers already published are as 
follows :—Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise (of 
the present time), by M. Odysse Barrot; Histowre 
de la Littérature Italienne, by M. Roux ; Histoire 
de la Inttérature Russe, by M. Courriére; and 
Histoire de la Littérature Espagnole, by M. 
Hubbard. The most striking are the two last. 

Another series consists of collections of tales. 
M. Charles Louandre has already published 
three volumes of picked French tales, dating from 
the thirteenth to the nineteenth century, which 
include all the best specimens of French vivacit 
and Gaulish humour. M. G. Lafenestre is 
going to publish likewise three volumes of select 
Italian tales. There is nothing more charming than 
the works of the old novelliert prior to Boccaccio 
and his contemporaries. M. Lafenestre has trans- 
lated them into a language of his own, coined for 
the purpose, in the composition of which, though 
it is very modern and clear, he has made use of 
the old French speech of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and thanks to which he has pre- 
served unimpaired the artlessness and ole 
gaiety of the original. 

These translations are genuine works of art, and 
will make a sensation in the literary world. 

G. Monon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MELOZZO DA FORLI AT THE EXHIBITION OF 
OLD MASTERS. 
Taylor Institution, Oxford: Feb. 14, 1876. 

To the very valuable remarks which Prof. 
Colvin has made in the Acapemy about the pic- 
ture of Frederic of Urbino by Melozzo da Forli, 
in the Exhibition of the works of Old Masters, I 
think I can add a few particulars of the history of 
that picture which may seem curious and inter- 
esting both to the public and to its august owner. 

As stated by Dennistoun at vol. i. page 276 of 
his Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, that picture 
belonged to me in 1845, when he saw it at Flo- 
rence, and Iam happy to add it was due to me and 
to a brother of mine that it was not destroyed for 
ever by those from whose hands we rescued it. 

As we were going to call on some friends, we 
saw, on entering the gates of a large old mansion, 
leaning against the wall of an open vestibule, a 
large, very thick, and almost black el. Sus- 
pecting that it might be or have been an old 
painting, we set to work to examine it carefully, 
when my brother, who, under the friendly direc- 
tions of Signor Cavalcaselle, had acquired a keen 
eye for the old masters, detected some outlines 
that made him pronounce it at once a very valu- 
able painting, while I could scarcely see anything 
in it, so thick were the layers of soot and grease 
covering its surface. 

On our enquiring of the owners about it, they 
told us that they had put it outside there because, 
being a strong and well-seasoned piece of walnut 
wood, they had decided to have a breakfast-table 
made out of it, and had sent for a joiner who was 
coming to fetch it away for that purpose. 

I need not say how horrified we were at 
the idea, and what a hard struggle we had to 
sustain to rescue that poor picture from its cruel 
doom. We at last succeeded, and paid them what 
would buy another breakfast-table of their choice, 
and at once had the picture removed to my 
brother's studio. 

On trying to clean it he discovered at once the 
characteristic heads of Frederic, &c., but found it 
necessary to suspend proceeding with the cleaning 
till the surface was secured from peeling off as it 
did. This was done by carefully pouring drops of 
glue under the portions that were raised and then 
pressing them down with a hot iron, and by these 
means the whole surface was made perfectly firm 
and fit to be cleaned without danger. 

The final cleaning was performed by having it 
rubbed with soft bread-crumb for several days. 

It was while it was being cleaned that Mr. 
Dennistoun saw it, and that will explain why he 
calls it ‘an interesting but ruined picture, painted 
on panel, apparently by a Venetian master of the 
sixteenth century.” Had he seen it after it had 
been so well secured from further peeling off, and 
sufficiently cleaned to allow him to judge better 
of the style of drawing and colouring, perhaps he 
would have described it differently. 

After afew months the late S. Woodburn, the 
well-known picture dealer, of St. Martin’s Lane, 
came to Florence, and induced me to part with it 
for a small amount which he offered, and which I 
accepted, partly because I was on friendly terms 
with him, and partly on the understanding that 
if it were sold at a much higher price he would 
give me a share in the profits, 

But the picture remained unsold while he 
lived, and at his death I endeavoured to buy 
it back again at the sale which took place at 
Messrs. Christie and Manson’s, I began to bid 
for it, till being told that an agent for the late 
Prince Consort was bidding against me, I of 
course gave up the chase, and it was knocked 
down to him. 

There is another’picture in the same exhibition, 
belonging also to Her Majesty, about which I 
should like to add a few words. I mean a por- 
trait by Titian, said to be of Ariosto, about which 





I have heard many express a doubt, being so 


different from the one attributed to Ariosto in the 
National Gallery, and from all the other fancy 
portraits of that poet which adorn the various 
editions of his poems. 

I believe it to be a real portrait of Ariosto, and 
I believe so because I find in it a great likeness to 
that painted by Raphael in his picture of Par- 
nassus, in the Vatican, and also with another on 
panel by the same master, lately discovered by 
my brother, and illustrated in the Graphic on 
September 26, 1874, the time of the celebration 
of Ariosto’s centenary at Ferrara. 

V. pe Tivo. 








MR. WYLLIE’S ESSAYS. 
East India United Service Club : February 9, 1876. 

My attention has been drawn to a paragraph in 
your issue of the 22nd ult., in which a corre- 
spondent expresses a doubt whether my brother, 
the late Mr. John W. 8S. Wyllie, was the author 
of the Edinburgh Review article of January, 
1867, on “The Foreign Policy of Sir John 
Lawrence,” which has been included by Dr. 
Hunter in the volume of essays recently reviewed 
in your columns. : 

I should have thought that any person acquainted 
with the records of the Calcutta Foreign Office, 
as your correspondent professes to be, could have 
had little doubt in the matter. The accompanying 
copy of a letter from Lord Lawrence testifies 
that the article was written by my brother. 

F. R. 8. WYLire. 


( Copy-) 
” 26 Queen’s Gate, S.W. : 
“8th February, 1876. 
‘* My Dear Sir, 

“T beg to acknowledge the receipt of your note of 
yesterday, and to inform you that the article to which 
you allude was written by your brother at my sug- 
gestion, and with my approval, and was only glanced 
over by ms. I do not recollect having suggested to 
your brother a single alteration. ; 

“You are at liberty to make any use you may think 
proper of this letter. 

“Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) “ LAWRENCE. 

“To F. R. 8. Wyllie, Esq., 

“ Bo. C. 8.” 








“ SINOLOGUE” OR “ SINOLOGIST ? ” 
38 Clanricarde Gardens, W.: Feb..13, 1876. 

I see that a new word, “ Sinologue,” is rapidly 
coming into vogue. It is a very good and proper 
word, and supplies a real want, but it wears a 
most un-English dress. Before it is naturalised 
on this side the Channel, may I suggest that it 
should be somewhat modified to suit the require- 
ments of our language? “Sinologue” is a French 
word formed on the model of philologue, égypto- 
logue, ornithologue. Now, in English we say 
philologist, Egyptologist, ornithologist ; and in order 
to Anglicise “ Sinologue” we must alter it to 
Sinologist, in which form it is an excellent 
English word, well deserving of a place in our 
dictionaries. It is true that Sinologist merely 
means a Ohinese scholar, but the expression 
“ Chinese scholar ” is a somewhat ambiguous one, 
for it may mean either a native of China who is 
a scholar, or a non-Chinese who has made the 


Chinese language his — _ 
oBERT C, CHILDERS. 








ETRUSCAN AGGLUTINATION. 
Queen’s College, Oxford : February 12, 1876. 

Mr. Isaac Taylor would have me a Turanian 
in spite of myself. If by Turanian he mean 
Aeghtiuatiins, then I willingly allow that Etrus- 
can is a Turanian language; but if, on the con- 
trary, he uses Turanian in the sense in which I 
always use it myself, as a synonym of Ugro- 
Altaic, then I must still refuse to enroll myself 
among his converts. Perhaps, when I have ex- 
plained my reasons, he will not think me so very 





stiff-necked after all. 
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Let us first take the word VARNALISLA, with 
the help of which he hopes to overcome my 
scepticism. I accept his analysis of it at once— 
indeed a comparison of the inscriptions leaves me 
no other alternative—but I cannot accept his ex- 

lanation. According to the Latin translation, as 

interpret it with Dr. Deecke, the word ought to 
mean “son of the son of Varia.” The force of the 
final suffix will be brought out by a reference to 
another inscription (Fab. 2nd Suppl. 104) where 
we have: ECA ‘SUTNA ARNTHAL THA VETHLIES 
VELTHURU’SLA, “ Here (is) the tomb-offering of 
the child of Aruns, Thana Vethlie the wife of 
Velthur.” Here -Ja marks what we should call 
the genitive case and refers not only to the word 
to which it is immediately attached but also to the 
whole group of words at the end of which it 
stands. The same suffix, therefore, ought to de- 
note the genitive in the case of VAR-N-AL-IS-LA. 
Hence, as it seems to me, the word must be in- 
terpreted thus: Var-n(A) “ Varius,” at “ child 
of,” 1s(A) “ wife of,” and LA “belonging to.” On 
the ordinary principles of Ugro-Altaic agglutina- 
tion, therefore, the whole word ought to mean 
“belonging to the wife of the son of Varius,” 
instead of what we know it does mean “ Varia 
nati” (or “natus”). 

I think Mr. Taylor has misunderstood what I 
really intended to be the bearing of my argument 
against the Turanian affinities of Etruscan. I 
readily admit that mere difference of structure, 
taken by itself, would not be decisive. Coptic 
from being an affix-language has become a prefix- 
language, and the.Paston Letters write “ over- 
more” instead of “moreover,” while Mr. Earle 
informs me that “the king’s flag of England” 
was a frequent representative in early English of 
the modern “king of England’s flag.” But when 
difference of structure is accompanied by important 
grammatical differences the case is quite altered. 
When we find a masculine and feminine gender 
existing in Etruscan, marked too by a different 
vocalic termination, I do not see how it is possible to 
connect the language with the Ugro-Altaic family 
of speech. Nor can I grant the Ugro-Altaic charac- 
ter of the plural ending -aR, -ER, or -UR, the 
discovery of which is a matter whereof Mr. Taylor 
may pustly be proud. If, as he tells us, Etruscan 
isa Finnic language, we must compare its plural 
termination with those of the Finnic dialects, and 
not go to the Turkish group for a deceptive analogy 
in the plural suffix -ar or -nar. 

_ The same remark, as it seems to me, applies to a 
limited extent to the numerals also. Here, how- 
ever, two considerations ought to be borne in 
mind. One is that though, as I believe, Mr. Taylor's 
Interpretations may be accepted, yet so long as 
these fall short of absolute certainty,it is unsafe to 
make them the basis of any theory regarding 
the linguistic affinities of Etruscan. The other 
is that numerals may and often have been bor- 
rowed, like our own ace, deuce, and tray. Some of 
the Basque numerals have a remarkable likeness to 
those of the Finnic group, and upon this ground 
I formerly accepted the opinion of certain scholars 
of repute as to the Finnic relationship of Basque. 

8 opinion I must now unreservedly withdraw, 
and regard Basque as another of those waifs and 
relics which we now and then stumble across in 
what Prof. Max Miiller has called “the vast 
desert of drifting human speech.” 

I confess, however, that I have been struck 
quite as strongly as Dr. Deecke by the general 
resemblance of the grammatical machinery of 
Etruscian (so far as I can make it out) to that of 
the F nnic languages. There seems to be the 
Same kind of semi-agglutination, semi-inflection 
in both. But it must be remembered that if the 
resemblance to = oe of the Finnic lan- 
guages is great, the resemblance to the grammar 
of the Aryan lan is almost equally ount. For 
& proof of this we need only think of the many 
eminent scholars who have been firmly per- 
suaded of the Aryan character of Etruscan. The 
fact is, our data are at present too meagre for build- 





ing anything save a negative conclusion upon. Let 
us first of all endeavour to extend our knowledge 
of the Etruscan grammar and vocabulary as much 
as possible by a careful comparison of the in- 
— and an application of the ordinary rules 
of deciphering, which after all are only the rules 
of common sense, and then we may proceed to dis- 
cuss the possible affinities of the language. If we 
start with a preconceived theory of its relationshi 
we are likely to fall into difficulties and pitfalls. i 
hope before long to be allowed to lay before the 
readers of the ACADEMY some additions which I 
believe I have made to our knowledge of Etruscan 
words and grammatical forms, one or two of them 
being of interest to students of Roman history. 
Meanwhile I would draw attention to a bilingual 
inscription which appears to have been hitherto 
overlooked. It is given by Corssen in his first 
volume, p. 971, and if my interpretation of it is 
correct, the Etruscan ZICHU or zICU would answer 
to the Latin “scriba.” We should then have a 
root sic or zich signifying “to write,” which may 
possibly explain the word ze/: found on a bronze 
lar. A. H. Sayce. 








The Eprtor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their avd in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 19.—Crystal Palace Concert, 3 P.M. 
Saturday Popular Concert, St. James's Hall, 3 P.M. 
Alexandra Concert, 3.15 P.M. 
Mon pay, Feb. 21.—London Institution, 3 P.M. : “ Fermentation and 
_ Putrefaction,” by Prof. Armstrong. 
Asiatic, 3 P.M. 
Monday Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall,3 P.M. First appear- 
ance this season of Joachim. 
Society of Arts, 8 P.M. : W. Mattieu Williams. 
Pamaner FS \—— a Institution, 3 P.at. : “* Vertebrated Animals,” 


y Prof. lo 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. : “On the Probable Errors of Levelling,” 
by Wilfrid Airy. 
Antoopprees Institute.8 P.M.: “On the Ethnography of Scot- 
land,” by the Rev. J. Earle, 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 23.—Geological, 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts, 8 P=. 
Royal Society of Literature,8 P.M. : “*On Hans Sachs as Poet and 
Reformer,” rof. 7 i. 
THURSDAY, Feb. 24.—Royal Institution, 3 P.M. : “ Non-Metallic Ele- 
ments,” by Prof. Gladstone. 
Philosophical Club, 6 P.M. ¥ 
London Institution, 7 p.m. : “ Sight, and what it tells us,’’ by Prof. 
Clifford. 
Inventors’ Institute, 8 P.M. 
Royal. Antiquaries, 8.30 P.a. 
re. ter Bache’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8.30 P.M. 
FRIDAY, Feb. 25.—Society of Arts, 8 P.M. 
Quekett, 8 p.m. : “On an Improved Freezing Microtome,” by R. 
Packenham Williams ; “ On a new Stage Arrangement for the 
Examination of Objects by Reflected or T: itted Light,” 


y N. E. Green. 
Reyg! qeentian,S p.m. : “ The Transit of Venus,”’ by the Rev. S. 
. Perry. 














SCIENCE. 


RECENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Plattner’s Manual of Qualitative and Quanii- 
tative Analysis with the Blowpipe. Revised by 
Professor Richter. Edited by T. H. Cookesley. 
(Chatto & Windus.) Practical Guide to the 
Determination of Minerals by the Blowmpe. By 
Dr. C. W. C. Fuchs. Translated by T. W. 
Danby, F.G.8. (Field & Tuer.) The first of 
these works has been long known both in Ger- 
many and in England; it has always been re- 
garded as a standard work on the subject, and this 
may well be the case when we remember that 
Professor Plattner was almost the father of blow- 
pipe analysis. Certainly he brought it to its pre- 
sent perfection. Many years ago asmaller edition 
of the work was translated and edited by Dr. 
Sheridan Muspratt, and was published by Messrs, 
Taylor and Walton, but we believe that this has 
long been out of print. The present edition is 
translated from the last German edition, and 
— us with the most recent details of the 
subject. It is divided into three sections, the first 
treating of a aes and re-agents ; the second of 
qualitative blowpipe analysis; and the third of 
quantitative blowpipe analysis. All the rare 
metals are introduced into the qualitative section, 
while the quantitative analysis treats, as we should 
imagine, of only a few metals—the seven commoner 
metals, together with chromium, bismuth, cobalt 
and nickel. The book will be found most useful 
to the student of chemistry and to the practical 
mineralogist. Dr. Fuchs’ work is more special in 





its character, and is devoted to the detection 
of the various constituents of natural minerals 
by the blowpipe. It is printed from the MS. which 
the author is in the habit of using while instruct- 
ing his pupils in Heidelberg ; consequently the 
articles abound in practical hints. A table at the 
end gives the hardness and specific gravity of a 
large number of minerals, together with their 
crystalline system and their more important syno- 
nyms. It is unfortunate that the names of na- 
tive minerals are in many cases so very confusing, 
and without any reference to the composition of 
the body. What names can be more puzzling 
than Annabergite, or Nickelbliithe, Amblygonite, 
Alabandine, Arkansite, to go no further than the 
letter A? The work is unillustrated ; it would be 
much improved by some woodcuts of crystalline 
forms. It is interleaved, however, and the stu- 
dent should work through it, making his own 
drawings and recording ‘his own observations on 
the blank pages. 


A Short Manual of Heat for the Use of Schools 
and Science Classes. By the Rey. A. Irving. 
(Longmans.) An Elementary Book on Heat. By 
J. E. H. Gordon, B.A. (Maemillan.) Mr. 
Irving’s little book has many things to recom- 
mend it; it brings before the reader in a concise 
form the principal phenomena of heat. The style 
is good, the arrangement of subject-matter satis- 
factory, and the illustrations sufficient. A num- 
ber of pages at the end of the book are devoted 
to a glossary and questions, the answers to which 
can be given by those who have studied the book. 
There is no originality of treatment, nor does the 
author claim it. He has compiled a very useful 
text-book for science-classes, and his work will 
form a capital introduction to the larger treatises 
of Tyndall and Clerk Maxwell. Mr. Gordon’s 
elementary treatise on Heat is intended for the 
use of candidates for the general examination for the 
ordinary Cambridge B.A. degree ; and truly if the 
questions given at the end of the book fairly re- 
present the questions given at such examinations, 
he has more than done his duty. Out of the five- 
and-twenty questions, the last four are specified 
as “ harder questions,” and among these we find : 
“ Give an account of the ay of exchanges ;” 
‘Define absolute temperature, absolute zero ;” and 
“ What is the principal cause of the heat of the 
sun?” The definitions in the main are clear and 
concise ; although we must take exception to such 
as the following: “A galvanometer is an instru- 
ment for measuring currents of electricity. When 
a current is sent through it a pointer moves, and 
the amount of the motion is a measure of the 
strength of the current.” Again, we notice no 
attempt to explain the most ordinary form of con- 
vexion (viz., transference of heated masses of 
air), and the only example given is the follow- 
ing: “The transference of heat from the place 
that was occupied by a plate by the fire to the 
place which it occupies on the table is an in- 
stance of convexion.” We should scarcely be 
inclined to use the book as-an introduction to the 
science of heat, but we have no doubt that it is 
suitable for the special examination for which it 
is intended, which, be it remembered, is essentially 
an examination in “the humanities,” not in “na- 
tural science.” 

The Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis. 
By A. Normandy. Edited by Dr. H. M. Noad, 
F.R.S. (Lockwood.) This is a new edition 
of a well-known work on the analysis of 
various commercial products. Since the passing 
of the “ Adulteration Act” the book has become 
of double value, and the District Analyst will find 
it indispensable. Here may be found the most 
complete and accurate methods of detecting im- 
purities in all our common kinds of food and 
drink—tea, coffee, beer, wine, bread, butter, milk, 
ete. Also the analysis of substances used in our 
technical manufactures, acids, alkalies and dye- 
substances. Dr. Noad has done his -work of 
editing well, and has increased the book both in 
size and value. 
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Hydraulic Tables, Co-efficients, and Formulae 
for finding the discharge of Water, etc. By John 
Neville. Third Edition. (Lockwood.) A techni- 
cal work full of formulae and experimental 
co-efficients, of great service to the hydraulic 
engineer, but too special to be of much interest 
to anybody else, even the man of science. It 
embodies all recent researches on the subject, and 
does not appear to have been made a means of 
ventilating any pet theories of the author. We 
can wish it no greater success than a speedy 
translation into Dutch,since Holland is the country 
in which of necessity hydraulic engineering is 
applied on the vastest scale, and with the greatest 
perfection. 

A Treatise on Elementary Dynamics. By 
William Garnett, B.A., Cambridge. (Deighton, 
Bell and Co.) Lessons on Rigid Dynamics. By the 
Rey. G. Pirie, M.A. (Macmillan.) Lessons in 
lementary Mechanics. By Philip Magnus, B.A. 
(Longmans.) The first of these works is intended 
to be used as a text-book on Dynamics for the 
London University Examinations, and for the first 
three days in the mathematical tripos. It is 
divided into seven chapters, and examples are 
given at the end of each mainly taken from college 
and university papers. The first chapter treats of 
the geometry of a moving point: time and space 
are both left undefined and are regarded as 
. — conceptions”; the usual definitions of 
velocity, acceleration, etc., are given, and the 
parallelogram. of accelerations is discussed. The 
second chapter is on uniform and uniformly- 
accelerated motion ; the third on projectiles ; the 
fourth on impact; the fifth discusses various 
miscellaneous problems, including the motion on 
a cycloid, and angular velocity. The two final 
chapters treat, the one of the dimensions of units, 
the other of the dynamical theory of gases, in which 
all the most recent deductions of Clerk Maxwell 
on this subject are given. Mr. Pirie’s object in 
writing his elementary lessons on Rigid Dynamics 
has been to make the study more general and 
popular, yet he requires a knowledge of the 
method of Co-ordinate Geometry and of the 
Integral Calculus, and a science which requires 
this even for its most elementary treatment can- 
not, we fear, be very widely read. It will, how- 
ever, be found to be most serviceable to the 
mathematical student. Mr. Magnus intends his 
work on mechanics to be used by those who have 
no previous acquaintance with the subject; it 
contains the amount of matter which the student 
may be expected to acquire in his first year of 
study, and it is specially designed for the matri- 
culation and preliminary scientific examinations 
of the University of London, for which purposes 
it is very well adapted. 

An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. Edited by 
the Rev. Arthur Rigg, M.A., and Walter T. 
Goolden, B.A. (Rivingtons.) This work is the 
revised edition of a book bearing a similar title 
which appeared a few years ago. It aims at great 
comprehensiveness, and in the space of a hundred 
and forty pages introduces to the reader the princi- 
- non-metallic and metallic bodies, and also many 

odies belonging to the once-named organic chemis- 
try. Elementary as the book professes to be, we 
cannot say that it is very lucid ; we happen to open 
the book at carbonic anhydride, and the author is 
talking of the removal of carbonic anhydride from 
wells ; we read :—‘ Another expedient is to throw 
lime mixed with water down the sides of the well. 
Lime is the product of the action of water upon 
oxide of calcium. The anhydride, as soon as it 
comes in contact with the water, forms carbonic 
acid, and the acid, acting on the lime, forms car- 
bonate of calcium or chalk, which adheres to 
the stones, as the mixture drips down the 
sides.” Can anything be more obscure than this ? 
In the earlier edition this same sentence was put 
in a much clearer form. A few lines further down 
the Grotto del Cane is discussed, and the proof of 
the presence of carbonic anhydride afforded by 
placing a dog in the cavern; then the author 





adds: “The dog falls down not merely for want 
of oxygen, but because the gas does him positive 
harm.” Now this is surely quite erroneous; 
carbonic anhydride, indeed, acts as a narcotic poison 
when diluted with about 95 per cent. of air, but 
the effect of an atmosphere of pure carbonic 
anhydride is to act spasmodically on the muscles 
of the glottis, causing them to close, and thus the 
gas produces suffocation by preventing access of 
oxygen to the lungs. Again (p. 30) we read :— 
“Carbonic anhydride is much heavier than air, a 
gallon of the gas weighing more than three times 
as much as a gallon of air.” The gas is really 
rather more than half as heavy again as air. With 
such glaring errors as these we cannot recommend 


the book. 


Science Lectures Delivered in Manchester, 1866- 
1874. Three Vols. (Manchester: John Hey- 
wood.) Science lectures for the people delivered 
by the men most eminent in each special branch 
were started in Manchester in 1866. The admis- 
sion was fixed at a penny, and the deficit due to 
the expenses of advertising, &c., was defrayed by 
Manchester men. The scheme proved to be a 
complete success: during one winter session more 
than 9,000 persons attended the nine lectures ; 
and large editions of from 8,000 to 10,000 copies 
were sold. The lectures now appear in a col- 
lected form, and we have in the three neatly bound 
and very cheap volumes a collection of scientific 
information on all the most prominent subjects of 
the day by the men best versed in them. In the 
last series we have a lecture on “ Crystalline and 
Molecular Forces,’ by Dr. Tyndall (which drew 
together an audience of 3,700 persons); “The 
Transit of Venus,” by Mr. Huggins; “ Modern 
Savages,” by Sir John Lubbock. In the preced- 
ing series we notice the “ Polarisation of Light,” 
by Mr. Spottiswoode, and “ Gun-Cotton,” by 
Mr. Abel ; and among previous lectures, “ Atoms,” 
by Professor Clifford, “Star Depths,” by Mr. 
Proctor, and “The Life of Faraday,” by Dr. J. 
H. Gladstone. In future editions we shall hope 
to see these works illustrated, and furnished with 
an index; their utility would by this means be 
greatly increased. Meanwhile, we cordially re- 
commend their perusal to all students of science, 
whether they be beginners, or someway advanced 
in their studies. 


How to teach Chemistry. Hints to Science- 
Teachers and Students. Notes of Dr. Frankland’s 
Lectures, summarised by G. Chaloner. (J. and A. 
Churchill.) This small work gives in a con- 
densed form the substance of six lectures on 
chemistry, delivered to science-teachers at South 
Kensington by Dr. Frankland. The general 
arrangement and treatment resembles very closely 
that of his predecessor, Dr. A. W. Hoffmann, as 
set forth in his Modern Chemistry. The lectures’ 
treat of hydrogen, oxygen, chlorine, nitrogen, and 
sulphur, with some of their principal compounds, 
such as water, hydrochloric acid, ammonia, and 
sulphuric acid. The subject is very lucidly 
treated, as Dr. Frankland’s fame would lead us to 
expect, and the work will be found of great ser- 
vice to that very numerous class of science-teachers 
which assembles yearly at South Kensington. The 
editing has been carefully done by Mr. Chaloner, 
and a number of capital woodcuts taken from 
Bloxam’s Chemistry add to the interest of the 
work. 


Discoveries and Inventions of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Robert Routledge, B.Sc., F.C.S. 
Illustrated. (George Routledge.) This work is 
a useful popular compilation of the principal 
discoveries and inventions of the century, accom- 
panied by capital woodcuts. We find here the 
most recent inventions and improvements: the 
Bessemer Channel-steamer, the Gramme magneto- 
electric machine, rock-boring apparatus, coal-tar 
colours, and so on. The final chapter entitled 
“The Greatest Discovery of the Age” treats of 
Mr. Joule’s determination of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, and the doctrine of the conser- 





vation of energy. The book will interest a re a 
class of readers who desire to become superficially 
acquainted with the more prominent facts of 
applied science, and we recommend it to their 
notice. 


Astronomy, by Andrew Findlater, LL.D. ; 
Chemistry, by Alex. Crum Brown, M.D., D.Sc. ; 
Magnetism and Electricity, by John Cook, M.A. ; 
Geology, by James Geikie, F.R.S. (W. and R. 
Chambers.) These small and cheap books belong 
to Messrs. Chambers’ series of elementary science- 
manuals, and are designed both for self-instruc- 
tion and for use in schools. They are written by 
well-known men, but we can scarcely say that 
they will supply a want, for the number of ele- 
mentary science-manuals which is published in 
one year is ever on the increase, and, good as these 
books are, they can scarcely compete with the 
admirably illustrated and comprehensive manuals 
issued by ‘Messrs. Collins. At the same time, 
when we remember how much has been done 
during the last forty years by Messrs. Chambers 
to further the cause of popular education, and how 
widely their books are known and read, we can- 
not doubt that these manuals will find a ready 
sale. 


Health in the House. By Catherine M. Buck- 
ton. (Longmans and Co.) ‘This work consists of 
twenty-five lectures on elementary physiology, 
and some more or less collateral subjects, delivered 
to the wives and children of working men in 
Leeds and Saltaire. We have lectures on air and 
water, on respiration, circulation, and digestion, 
and on fod and cooking. Throughout the style 
is eminently practical, and these lectures ought to 
be in the hands of every housewife. The author 
begins by an account of the air we breathe, and 
points out the necessity of pure air, asserting that 
for the insurance of good health we must have 
fresh air, pure water, wholesome food, clean 
houses, clean streets, good drains, proper clothing, 
temperance, and cleanly habits. We further meet 
with the striking statement that out of 6,881 
deaths from all causes which occurred in Leeds in 
1872, no less than 2,708 were due to preventible 
causes, and the author has set herself the task of 
describing the principal causes which would lessen 
this shameful waste of life. It is satisfactory to 
know that these lectures were well attended, both 
by women and children, and Miss Buckton may 
safely regard herself as the benefactor of her 
townspeople, for if one half the useful precepts 
which she lays down be followed many lives will 
be annually saved. We most cordially recommend 
this admirable book to all who are interested in 
sanitary reform, and to the wives of clergymen 
and others specially interested in the welfare of 
the poor. G. F. Ropwett. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY. 


Solar Eclipses.—The Reports of the Eclipses of 
1871, 1874, and 1875 have been published nearly 
simultaneously, the two former in the Memoirs of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, and the latter by 
the Indian Government. Though the results have 
long been made known by means of telegrams, the 
detailed reports will be welcomed if only for the 
valuable plates with which they are illustrated. 
The observations of the eclipse of 1871 were im- 
portant from their establishing the solar origin of 
the corona, and to this valuable result the party 
under Colonel Tennant (of which the report is now 
published) largely contributed. Colonel Tennant 
succeeded in obtaining six photographs during the 
two minutes of totality, and of these, four are re- 
produced in exquisite steel engravings, which show 
in the corona a structure of a most wonderful 
character, consisting of radiating wisps which, in 
some places, cross each other, leaving great rifts 
extending down to the sun’s limb, and of which 
the most marked are near the poles. The whole 
appearance somewhat resembles that of sunbeams 
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with the dark shadows between, though infinitely 
more delicate and complicated. Much of the 
detail of structure which is brought out by a 
careful examination of the photographs is too 
delicate to be represented by the finest steel en- 
graving, but enough is shown in the plates to 
suggest quite new ideas as to the nature of this 
wonderful appendage of the sun. We shall doubt- 
less be able to form a better notion of its constitu- 
tion when the results of various eclipses are 
brought together in the long-delayed Report on 
Eclipses whieh was to have preceded the present 
volume of the Memoirs. The spectroscopic results 
obtained by Colonel Tennant were as valuable as 
his ag gp for besides establishing conclu- 
sively the existence of that layer in the sun’s 
atmosphere which, according to Kirchoff, gives 
rise by its absorption to the dark Fraunhofer lines, 
and whose presence had been first detected by 
Professor Young in 1870, when it was found 
to emit the corresponding bright lines as 
soon as the cnemnoualy brighter background of 
the sun’s photosphere was cut off by the moon, 
Captain Herschel traced the bright line in the 
green (1474 K.) in every part of the corona, 
even in the dark rifts where no trace of the con- 
tinuous spectrum of reflected sunlight was to be 
found. These rifts would then be true shadows, 
in which the sun's light is cut off, though the 
coronal substance remains. The eclipse of 1874 
(visible in Southern Africa) attracted compara- 
tively little attention in this country, but Mr. 
Stone, though thrown entirely on his own re- 
sources, succeeded in organising observing parties 
at widely distant stations, from which most in- 
structive drawings of the corona were obtained, 
the result being to show that the aspect of the 
corona is the same at places more than five hundred 
miles apart, and that the discordances between 
drawings made by different persons at the same 
lace are due to the attention of the observer 

ing directed more especially either to the inner 
or outer corona, to the neglect of the other. Both 
parts of the corona are thus shown to be solar; 
and this view is further supported by Mr. Stone’s 
observation of the bright line in the spectrum of 
the corona at a distance of more than a degree 
from the sun’s centre. Besides this, some absorp- 
tion (Fraunhofer) lines were seen in a continuous 
spectrum, and in the inner corona the bright lines 
of hydrogen. One striking feature of the corona 
in this eclipse was its contraction in the direction 
of the sun’s axis, and something similar to this 
was seen in 1869 and 1871. The Report of 
Captain Waterhouse on the eclipse of 1874, which 
was to have been observed at Camorta, in the 
Nicobar Islands, is interesting as an account of 
ee for a new mode of observation, though 
unfortunately a cloudy sky prevented any results 
being obtained. Though the expedition, as sent 
out from England, was very incompletely equipped, 
Captain Waterhouse with the Indian party suc- 
ceeded in getting the various instruments into 
working order in time for the eclipse. Besides a 
camera attached to an equatorial for obtaining 
direct photographs of the corona, there were two 
arrangements with which it was intended that 
photographs of the coronal spectrum should be 
taken. e of these was composed of a single 
prism spectroscope with heliostat, having as a 
camera the Janssen slide used at the transit of 
Venus, which permitted a number of photographs 
to be taken in succession on different parts of the 
same plate, and thus avoided the waste of time 
consequent on changing plates. The other appa- 
ratus was simply a spectroscope attached to the 
Browning reflector, with a camera in place of the 
eye-piece. Captain Waterhouse hardly expected 
good results with this arrangement, as the defini- 
tion was bad, and from trials subsequently made 
on the spectrum of the moon, he is very doubtful 
whether the spectrum of anything but the brightest 
parts of the esmaighets could have been photo- 
graphed with either instrument. As a prelimi- 
nary to the eclipse work, Captain Waterhouse 





made some interesting experiments with Dr. 
Vogel’s method of staining the film with a red or 
orange dye in order to make it sensitive to the red 
rays, and by thus using roseine he succeeded in 
getting photographs of the extreme red of the 
spectrum. More recently he has found that even 
the invisible ultra-red heat-rays may be photo- 
— (but reversed, or black for white) by 
slightly fogging the plate by exposure to daylight. 


The Spectra of Nebulae.—In the Memorie degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani are given some observations 
by Professor Bredichin on the spectrum of eight 
nebulae, which exhibit three bright lines in the 
spectroscope. Professor Bredichin did not com- 
= the nebular lines directly with those of a 

own element, but referred them to the solar 
spectrum by means of observations taken the next 
day, so that his results would be aflected by any 
alteration of the instrument, and can therefore 
only be accepted as approximate, though no 
sensible change was ever detected. Professor 
Bredichin concludes that there is no sensible dif- 
ference in the positions of the lines for different 
nebulae, and that the two brighter are identi- 
cal with two strong lines of iron. This result 
does not agree with that found by Dr. Huggins, 
who, by very careful direct comparison, esta- 
blished that the strongest line of the nebulae was 
sensibly coincident with one component of the 
strong double line of nitrogen. 


The Solar Atmosphere.—Very various estimates 
of the absorption due to the sun’s atmosphere 
have been made by different observers, who, with 
different forms of photometer, have attempted to 
measure the difference of brightness between the 
centre and margin of the sun’s disc. Thus, 
Arago found the light near the edge to be 97°6 
per cent. of that from the centre, while Secchi 
made it only 22 per cent., a discordance which 
points to something erroneous in the mode of 
observation. To decide this question Mr. Langley 
has, by means of two reflecting prisms, arranged 
that the rays from any two parts of an enlarged 
image of the sun formed by a telescope shall fall 
on opposite sides of a small disc of paper as if 
they came from two lights, one on each side of 
the disc. On the disc is a small grease spot which 
is seen bright or dark according as the stronger 
light is behind or in front of the paper, becoming 
undistinguishable when the illumination is the 
same on the two sides, a condition which can be 
secured by sliding the disc so as to bring it nearer 
to the fainter light. Mr. Langley has also used 
Rumford’s photometer, in which the two shadows 
of a small rod cast by the two lights are com- 

ared, In this way he found a marked difference 

in colour, the shadow illuminated by the light 
from the edge being chocolate red, while the 
other is blueish, and he hence concludes that the 
sun would become more blue if its atmosphere 
were removed, while an increase in the depth of 
the latter would make the sun appear at the same 
time redder and darker. From numerous obser- 
vations Mr. Langley concludes that the sun’s 
atmosphere absorbs one half of his light and 
heat, and granting that four-fifths of the tem- 
perature of the earth’s surface above absolute 
zero (500° Fahrenheit) is due to the presence 
of the sun, he infers that an increase in the 
absorption of the solar atmosphere of 25 per 
cent. would diminish the temperature of our 
globe by 100° Fakr., reducing it far below that of 
the glacial epochs. Such a change as P. Secchi 
has supposed to have taken place between 1852 
and 1873 in the sun’s atmosphere, in order to 
account for the difference between his measures 
of the heat at different parts of the disc, and 
those made by Mr. Langley, would, therefore, 
according to the latter, be accompanied by a change 
of temperature, which is not supported by obser- 
vation. 





In the Zeitschrift fiir die Ocsterretchischen Gym- 
nasien for November and December, 1875, O. 





Benndorf continues his contributions to the anti- 
quities of the Attic theatre, and Valissky has an 
essay on some important parts of the Roman 
house, considering especially the relation of the 
atrium to the cavaedium. The rest of the two 
numbers is almost entirely taken up with reviews, 
among which one by Keller of Ivan Miiller’s 
Galen, and one by Hartel of Wordsworth’s Frag- 
ments and Specimens of early Latin, may be men- 
tioned as of special interest. 


FLECKEISEN AND Mastus’ Neue Jahrbiicher 
(vols. 111 and 112, part x.) contains a number of 
articles of detailed textual criticism, of which a 
summary is impossible. The writers treated are 
Thucydides (the Speeches) by Junghahn; Cicero 
(de Natura Deorum) by Schimann; Aristotle, 
mepi aicOnaews Kai aicOnrav, by Hayduck; Horace 
(Odes 1-7 and 2-6) by Bartsch ; Seneca (Letters) 
by Koch. Hagen contributes from a Berne MS. 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century an edifying 
fragment of a mediaeval elegiac version of the 
Aeneid, of which the following description of 
Dido is a fair specimen :—* Hanc velut exanimem 
dolor efficit et sine sensu, Cumque nimis doleat, 
absque dolore dolet. Inde polum vexat rugitu, 
pectora pugnis, Cor gemitu, lumen fletibus, ungue 
genas.” In the educational section there is an 
important article by Fahle, on the best method of 
teaching mathematics at school. There is also an 
account of the proceedings of the late meeting of 
scholars and schoolmasters in Rostock, in which 
the address of the president, Dr. Fritzche, de- 
serves the special attention of persons interested 
in the fortunes of German scholarship. Dr. 
Fritzche is an optimist, who declines altogether 
to see any signs of decline in the German Phi- 
lology of the present day, although he fully admits 
the change in the conditions of life in Germany 
which, in the opinion of many, are likely to prove 
detrimental to learning. 

In Fleckeisen and Masius’ Neue Jahrbiicher 
(vols. 111 and 112, part xi.), the most important 
philological articles are Meltzer’s review of the 
second volume of Holm’s History of Ancient 
Sicily, and a paper by J. N. Ott on the confusions 
in later Latin between the usages of the degrees 
of comparison. F. Riihl (Paetus Thrasea in 
Marburg) attacks the “ Life of Cato of Utica” 
with palaeographical weapons. Horace (Od. 3. 
12, Epist. 1. 2) is dissected by Lowinski and 
Drewes ; how much of our present Horace will be 
left if the process of obelizing and transposing 
goes onP In the educational section of the 
volume there is an interesting lecture on Pindar 
by L. Kayser. Brandt concludes his account of 
the late meeting of scholars and schoolmasters at 
Rostock, and Dzialas gives a report of.the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of Silesian schoolmasters 
at Breslau. Reichenhardt publishes some Sapphic 
stanzas, full of good intentions and false quantities, 
to the memory of Stadelmann. 


Tue Rheinisches Museum has some important 
articles. Ina long essay H. Diels examines the 
Chronica of Apollodorus, discussing the nature and 
composition of the work, its limits, and its relation 
to Eratosthenes,and making a number of interesting 
criticisms on special points of chronology. Lowe 
contributes some subtle and valuable remarks on 
Placidus. Hiller has a short study on Sakadas 
the flute-player, and Voigt discusses the various 
kinds of wheat, flour, and bread in use among the 
ancient Romans. Bihrens proposes a number of 
emendations in the Latin anthology. The mis- 
cellanies at the end of the volume contain notes 
by various hands on Plautus, Silius, Diodorus, 
Lucilius, and other authors. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Musicat Assocration.—( Monday, February 7.) 


A. Cuaprett, Ese., in the Chair—Mr. Victor de 
Pontigny read a paper on kettledrums, Kettledrums 
are the only really musical instruments of the drum 
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family ; their note is given ‘by a membrane stretched 
uniformly over the “kettle,” which is generally a 
metal hemisphere. The note is primarily that of the 
membrane, but is no doubt modified by the vibrations 
of the “ kettle” in a manner which is not understood. 
An investigation of the theory is desired, as it may 
assist to determine the best forms of the “ kettle ” and 
the most advantageous conditions of the instrument 
generally. The range within which each drum can 
be tuned is a fifth, and the proper compass for the 
pair is, F up to tenorc, and Bb up to f. It was 
considered that the diameters are inversely as the 
syuare roots of the vibration numbers (?); thetwo drums 


of a pair are comsequently as /3: /4, or about 
26 : 30. The largest admissible diameter is 29 inches. 
If the drums are too large, inversion of some of the 
intervals written has to be resorted to, which spoils 
the effect. A tension of 37 ewt. produced the octave to 
the note given by a tension of 11 ewt. The point 
at which the surface is struck must not be the centre ; 
a better tone is obtained at a point one-third of the 
diameter from the circumference. 

Dr. Stone observed that there existed no theory and 
no literature onthe subject.* He thought it desirable 
that the influence of the “kettle” on the tone should 
be ascertained; and that these instruments should 
be “eee for the production of tone of 16 foot 
pitch. 

Professor Monk then read a paper “On some points 
in the arrangement of an Orchestral score.” The 
paper consisted of the detailed advocacy of an im- 
portant suggestion, which has been and is in the 
minds of many musicians, viz., that the notes in- 
tended to be played by transposing instruments 
should be printed in scores according to their actual 
sounds, and not according to the fingering of the 
performer as at present. The case of the clarionet 
was taken as typical, and explained in detail. The 
part for the performer must be arranged as at pre- 
sent, but there seems to be no reason why these 
transposed forms should find their way into the score. 

The adoption of this suggestion will throw open 
orchestral scores to amateurs, with the exception of 
the small portion usually written in the old C clefs. 
As to these latter, the retention of the tenor and alto 
clefs was advocated ; but the old soprano clef was 
given up, as being practically obsolete. 

Mr. Manns then explained at some length the 
difficulty which compelled the clarionet player to play 
from transposed parts ; Mr. Osborne, Mr. Cummings, 
Dr. Verrinder, and Mr. Stephens spoke in approval of 
the suggestion made, and in advocacy of the retention 
of the old C clefs; and a communication was read 
from Mr. Parratt, in which, in addition to the above 
suggestion, it was proposed to employ colours for the 
ar of distinguishing the portions of the score 

elonging to the different families of instruments. 


Puotograpuic Socrety.—( Tuesday, February 8.) 


Ar the last meeting of this Society, held in the 
gallery of the Society of Painters in Water-colours, 
5 Pall Mall East (which has now become the home of 
the Photographie Society), a paper was read by Herr 
Warnerke, on ‘Some investigations on the use of 
Gelatine Pyroxyline in collodion emulsions.” 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstiTUTE.—( Tuesday, February 8.) 


Cotonet A. Lanz Fox, President, in the Chair. The 
President read his anniversary address, in which the 
papers read before the Institute during the-past year 
were classified as follows:—Deseriptive Ethnology, 
nine papers ; Archaeology, seventeen papers; Ethno- 
logy, one paper; Biology, three papers ; Comparative 
Anatomy, four papers; Psychology, one paper ; Socio- 
logy, two papers; Philology, two papers. Tho re- 
mainder of the address was devoted to matters 
—s to the policy and internal affairs of the Insti- 
mute. 

The Rev. W. Wyatt Gill read two papers on some 
traditions of the Harvy Islands. He demonstrated 
with the assistance of genealogical tables of kings and 
priests that the islands had not been inhabited more 
than about six centuries, and gave some instances 





* See, however, a memoir of Poisson in Mémoires 
cri yp 1812, in which the case of drums is 
ussed. Also Lagrange, Mécanique Analytique. Ac- 
cording to the theory the vibration number would be 
inversely as the diameter, and directly as the square 
root of the tension. 





from his own knowledge of canoes having drifted 
from very distant islands, as a cause for the spread 
of the Polynesian race throughout the Pacific. 

A paper by Mr. ‘W. W. Wood on some megali- 
_— monuments in the island of Rotumah was also 
read. 


Royat Socrery.—( Thursday, February 10.) 


Dr. Hooxer, C.B., President, in the Chair. The fol- 
lowing paper was read :—‘‘On Repulsion resulting 
from Radiation, Parts III. and IV.,” by W. Crookes, 
F.RS. 





Soctrry or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, February 10.) 


Tue Rev. R. S. Baxur gave an account of some 
coffins found in the Roman cemetery at Irchester in 
Northamptonshire. Three of these are of stone and 
one of lead. The former have neither inscription nor 
ornament, with the exception of a longitudinal ridge 
on the lids of two of them, which are secured with 
iron cramps. Nothing was found in them except 
bones and hair from the head and beard, of a brown 
colour. The leaden coffin was only three feet two 
inches in length, and enclosed a female skeleton with 
a malformation on the skull similar to what is pro- 
duced by mercurial treatment. The lid of this 
specimen was decorated with a cross pattern. All 
the interments in this cemetery are east and west, but 
Mr. Baker did not consider that there was any evidence 
of the deceased having been Christians. 

Colonel Weston exhibited some facsimiles of 
charters and engravings taken for him by M. 
Dujardin of Paris by a process called Photogravure. 
A photographic negative is copied on to a steel plate 
from which a much greater number of impressions can 
be taken than by other modes of producing photo- 
graphic faesimiles. ‘The specimens produced were 
extremely sharp and clear, but there was no means of 
testing their accuracy. 

Among the objects exhibited was a leaden bulla of 
Boniface IX. found at Warminster, on the property of 
the Marquis of Bath, 


Lonpon Maruematicat Soctery.—( Thursday, 
February 10.) 

Pror. H. J. 8. Surru, F-R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following communications were read :—‘ Loci 
connected with the Rectangular Hyperbola, being 
inverses with respect to its centre and vertices,” Prof. 
Wolstenholme ; ‘On Determinants of Alternate Num- 
bers,” Mr. W. Spottiswoode, F'.R.S.; “ On the Trans- 
formation of Gauss’ Hypergeometric Series into a 
Continued Fraction,” Mr. T. Muir ; “ On the Partition 
of Geometrical Curves,” the President (the principal 
theorem being, that if D isthe deficiency, the maximum 
number of distinct parts of the curve is D + 1); 
“On the sum of the products of r different terms of 
a Series,” Mr. J. Hammond ; “ On Pendular Motion,” 
Prof. Clifford (in continuation of his paper read at 
the preceding meeting of the Society). Profs. Cayley, 
Clifford, Messrs. T. Cotterill, S. Roberts, and the 
Chairman took part in the discussions on the papers. 





Royat Asrronomicat Socrery.—(Friday, 
February 11.) 


Ar the annual general meeting the report of the 
Council, extending to about 100 pages, and composed 
chiefly of short biographical notices, reports from 
observatories, and notes on the progress of astronomy 
in the past year, was presented and extracts from it 
read. Among the obituaries were notices of Mr. 
Carrington, Mr. Vignoles, Prof. Selwyn, Prof. Arge- 
lander, Dr. d’Arrest, and M. Mathieu, all of whom 
died during the past year at. an advanced age. It was 
announced that the gold medal had been awarded to 
‘M. Le Verrier for his researches on the theory of the 
motions of the four superior planets ; and the Presi- 
dent (Prof. Adams) then proceeded in his address to 
give a masterly abstract of the labours of the French 
astronomer, who was unfortunately not able to be 
present on this occasion. Prof. Adams commenced 
by giving a review of M. Le Verrier’s theory of the 
four inferior planets—the motion of the earth being 
the most important as affecting the apparent motions 
of all the others—and explained how the discordances 
between theory and observation in the case of Mars, 
which could only be accounted for by an increase in 
the secular motion of the perihelion, had led to the 
conclusion that Encke’s estimate of the sun’s distance 





was too great, an inference supported by other con- 
siderations, and now known ‘to be correct, while 
similar discordances in the case of Mercury have been 
referred to the perturbing effect of one or more 
hitherto undiscovered interior planets, or to.a ring 
of such small bodies. Though this work was one 
of great magnitude, requiring first the formation of 
the theory and then the discussion of all available 
observations and their comparison with theory, it 
did not involve the peculiar difficulties which are 
found in the motions of the four outer planets, 
and which Prof. Adams in the course of his 
address proceeded to point out. Three causes contri- 
bute to this result: (1) the large masses of the dis- 
turbing planets; (2) the near commensurability of 
their periods, giving rise to long inequalities ; and (3) 
the necessity for taking account of the second and 
higher orders of the disturbing force, or in other 
words, for carrying the calculation of the perturba- 
tions to a second and third approximation, the planets 
being disturbed so much from their elliptic motion 
that it is necessary to take account by successive ap- 
proximations of this alteration in their relative posi- 
tion in order to calculate the disturbancé itself, which, 
of course, depends on the actual positions, unknown 
quantities which it is the special object of the investi- 
gation to determine. The theories of the outer 
planets are best considered in pairs, Jupiter and 
Saturn being taken together by M. Le Verrier, and 
then Uranus and Neptune. In the case of the former, 
from the fact that five revolutions of Jupiter are 
nearly equal to two of Saturn, it follows that similar 
perturbations will be produced after the lapse of 
each such cycle, and these effects will consequently 
accumulate until the recurrence of the.small difference 
between the two nearly equal periods brings the two 
planets into such relative positions that opposite 
effects are produced. Similarly two revolutions of 
Uranus being nearly equal to one of Neptune, a large 
inequality will be the result, and the treatment of 
these two cases has naturally proved a formidable 
difficulty for M. Le Verrier. The accordance between 
theory and observation for Jupiter is all that could 
be desired, showing that the total mass of the asteroids 
is not capable of exerting any sensible effect, ‘but in 
the case of Saturn there are still some large dis- 
cordances, which have led M. Le Verrier to undertake 
an entirely new investigation of the motion, conduct- 
ing however to the same result as before, and 
the question remains whether theory or observa- 
tion is in fault. By an extension of his theory 
to higher powers of the disturbing foree M. Le 
Verrier has quite recently succeeded in repre- 
senting Bradley’s observations ‘(about 1750) with 
remarkable exactness; but though there is great 
difficulty in carrying the investigation to a sufficient 
degree of approximation, and thus taking account of 
the multitude of small terms which may by their 
accumulated effect become sensible, Prof. Adams 
pointed out that the neglect of such terms could 
hardly account for such an abrupt change as 9” in 
five years, though the observations at Greenwich and 
Paris agreed in showing it. 

At the conclusion of the President’s address, Sir 
George Airy complimented him in the name of the 
meeting on his able review of M. Le Verrier’s abstruse 
researches, a réswmé which he pronounced to be un- 
equalled among presidential addresses. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of 
officers and council, Dr. Huggins being appointed the 
new President. 





New Snaxspere Soctety.—(Friday, February 11.) 


F. J. Furntvatt, Esq., Director, in the Chair. The 
new members’ names announced were the Countess of 
Charlemont, the Revs. W. E. Buckley and H. 8. 
Johnson, and the Watkinson Library. The trea- 
surer’s cash account for 1875 was read, showing sub- 
scriptions of 577/. 19s., and expenditure of 571/. 5s. 
The thanks of the meeting were voted to the auditors, 
Messrs. A. Abbott and J. Smart. Mr. Furnivall 
announced that Lord Derby had kindly promised to 
pay the cost of reprinting for the Society William 
Stafford’s Examination of the Complaints rife i 
England in Shakspere's Youth. 

Dr. Todhunter read a paper on “Hamlet and 
Ophelia.” He observed that there is-more truth than 
at‘first appears in Mr. Ruskin’s assertion that Ophelia s 
weakness is the cause of Hamlet’s failure—this at 
least plays an important part in the tragedy of his 
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character. All through, he just fails to become 
master of circumstances; standing like a man who 
tumbles over a precipice, and whom a single twig 
caught at the right moment’ might save. As to the 
question of his madness, Dr. Todhunter pronounced 
him not mad in the popular sense. The equilibrium 
of his mind is, however, seriously disturbed, and there 
are moments in which he transgresses the boundaries of 
sanity. There is little or no deliberate feigning of 
madness in his conduct. In the terrible mental ex- 
citement which follows the advent of the ghost, Ham- 
let seeks relief in the sympathy of Ophelia; but he is 
denied access to her, and his letters are repelled. At 
length he makes a desperate effort to bring himself 
en rapport with her, and the silent interview takes 
place which she describes to her father (Act ii. se. 1.). 
The perfect silence of the interview is noteworthy. 
It is not the silence of sympathy, but the inarticulate 
silence of two unsympathetic natures. These lovers 
stretch their hands over a gulf, yearning for love yet 
unable to love one another ; unable to touch each other, 
much less to embrace. 

In Act ii. seene 2 Ophelia becomes the mere tool of 
the king and Polonius, to “ pluck out the heart ” of 
Hamlet’s “mystery,” the weakness of her character 
being thus palpably revealed. Her character is a frail 
and passive one. She is without capacity for passion 
or for development, and is incapable of intelligent 
sympathy. She does not, indeed, intentionally betray 
her lover, she only fai/s him, innocently and uncon- 
sciously. 

Hamlet has now pronounced sentence of divorce 
against Ophelia, and takes Horatio to his heart in- 
stead. Love has proved a delusion, but friendship 
still remains. The cruel insults to Ophelia during the 
play-scene are a part of his frenzied cynicism with 
regard to women. The death of Polonius is caused 
by an altogether irrational and instinctive act, which 
closely resembles that of an ordinary madman ; and in 
it Hamlet steps across the threshold of sanity. 

In conclusion, Dr. Todhunter gave it as his opinion 
that the hard cynicism displayed by Hamlet respect- 
ing the deaths of Polonjus, Rosencranz, and Guilden- 
stern, his foolish trust in a false Providence, and the 
cunning methods of action he adopts, are all evidence 
of the breakdown of a noble mind. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Furnivall, Mr. 
F. D. Matthew, and Dr. Todhunter took part. 


Puysicat Socrery.—(Saturday, February 12.) 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


Pror. Guapstone, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The President read the report of the Council, of 
which the following is an abstract :— 

The Council points with satisfaction to the activity 
with which the work of the Society has been carried 
on during the year, as is shown by the number of 
papers read ; and special reference is made to lectures 
which were delivered by M. Cornu, of Paris, and 
Mr. J. Norman Lockyer. The election of many dis- 
tinguished physicists during the past year has given 
the Council much satisfaction, as it affords undoubted 
evidence of the progress of the Society, and of the 
position it has now attained. The Society has to 
regret the loss of two members, Mr. Becker, who died 
on April 3, 1875, from bronchitis, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, and Mr. Waugh, who died on Octo- 
ber 12, from epilepsy, in his fortieth year. The 
Society has already published a work by Prof. Everett 
on the Centimétre-Gramme-Second System of Units, 
and the Council is now in communication with the 
family of the late Sir Charles Wheatstone, with a 
view to the publication of his papers. Attention is 
drawn to the benefit which the Society derives from 
the use of the lecture-room, &c., which were gene- 
rously placed at its service by the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. It has been consi- 
dered desirable to arrange that the Council may grant 
admission to all meetings of a session to approved 
persons who are not members of the Society. In con- 
chiding; the Council records its thanks for the services 
which Dr. Guthrie has rendered in his office of 
demonstrator, an office which was formerly an im- 
portant: one in the Royal Society, and the Council 
believes that much might be gained if arrangements 
could be made for reproducing before this Society the 
experiments described in original papers, which 
appear from time to time in this country and abroad. 

Several alterations in the bye-laws were then dis- 
cussed and adopted, and the following officers and. 





Council were elected for the ensuing year :—-President, 
Prof. G. C. Foster, F.R.S.; Vice-Presidents, Prof. W. 
G. Adams, F.R.S.; and W. Spottiswoode, LL.D., 
F.R.S.; Secretaries, A. W. Reinold, M.A., W. C. 
Roberts, F.R.S.; Treasurer, Dr. E. Atkinson; De- 
monstrator, Dr. F. Guthrie, F.R.S. ; other members 
of Council, Latimer Clark, C.E.; Prof. A. Dupré, 
F.R.S.; W. Huggins, D.C.L., F.R.S.; Prof. H. 
M‘Leod, Dr. C. W. Siemens, D.C.L., F.R.S.; Dr. H. 
Sprengel, Dr. W. H. Stone, Sir William Thomson, 
LL.D., F.R.S. ; Prof. W. C. Unwin, B.Se.; and E. O. 
W. Whitehouse. 





Royat Grocrapuicat Socrery.—( Monday, 
February 14.) 


Tue journal kept by Mr. Margary in his great journey 
across China to Burma was the subject of discussion. 
Mr. Margary received instructions in 1874 from Her 
Majesty’s minister at Peking to proceed through the 
vast south-western provinces of China across the 
frontier of Yunnan and to Burma, there to await the 
expedition under command of Colonel Horace Browne 
from Calcutta, which had received passports to ex- 
amine the great routes of possible trade between 
Burma and China. Mr. Margary successfully accom- 
plished this great task, voyaging up the Yangtze and 
its tributary the Yuen, and afterwards travelling by 
land through Yuz-nan and Tali-fu, he reached Bamdé 
on the upper Irrawadi on January 15, 1875. With 
the exception, perhaps, of one of the old Jesuit 
geographers, Margary was probably the first European 
who had ever performed this great feat of 2,000 miles 
of travel. 

His journal, though full of interest, does not add 
very much to geography, since the greater part of the 
country had already been mapped in the Jesuit sur- 
veys. The descriptions of wide unoccupied grasslands 
in Western China are striking when compared with 
the accounts of the minutely cultivated and densely 
peopled plains of the East. Mr. Margary gives in- 
teresting information respecting the Miau-tse, or 
aboriginal inhabitants of the hill country of Southern 
China, who, during the Han dynasty, or from perhaps 
200 z.c. to 200 a.D., were the masters of the whole of 
south-western China, and had their capital at Tali-fu, 
and who are of the same race as the present Shans of 
Burma and Siam. 

After but a few days’ rest at Bamo, Margary started 
on the return journey with Colonel Browne’s expedi- 
tion, the intention of the leader being to cross into 
China by-the southern or lower mountain passes from 
Sawuddy, but meeting with various hindrances and 
strong opposition on the part of the natives this line 
was abandoned, and the northern dangerous and 
difficult track was determined on. Going on in ad- 
vance of the expedition to reconnoitre when near the 
town of Mazwyne, in the neutral territory of the 
borders of Burma and China, a no-man’s-land in which 
outcasts and malcontents of both nations gather, 
Margary was attacked and killed. 

In discussing the journal Sir Rutherford Alcock 
pointed out the evidence it gives of the power of the 
Chinese Government in the remote provinces, the 
Peking passport having been respected at the furthest 
limits of the empire; he discouraged, however, the 
idea of immediate opening of trade with interior 
China, believing that the time had not yet come when 
it could be advantageously carried on. Colonel Yule 
described the relations of Margary’s journey to that 
of Marco Polo, and to Lieutenant Garnier’s discoveries 
from the Mekong river to Tali-fu in 1866. 








FINE ART. 


Illustrations to ‘ Historical and Legendary 
Ballads and Songs, by Walter Thorn- 
bury.’ (London: Chatto & Windus, 1875.) 


Tue letterpress of this volume has come 
under critical review in another section of 
the Acapemy. We have thought the illus- 
trations sufficiently interesting to demand a 
separate notice for themselves, the more so 
as in many cases they are totally uncon- 
nected with Mr. Thornbury’s poems. We 
are delighted to have the illustrations, and 





we do not much care what they are sup- 
posed to illuminate in the present text. 
But the less Mr. Thornbury says about 
“these gentlemen fixing down on paper 
many a fleeting Cynthia of his” (Mr. 
Thornbury’s) “brain” the better, for his 
brain has had very little to do in the 
matter. Above all he should not direct us 
to notice that “Mr. Poynter has expended 
all his learning, taste, and thought on” a 
drawing that happens to be by Mr. Sandys. 

Perhaps none of the illustrations in this 
volume are absolutely new. They have ap- 
peared before in Once a Week, the Cornhill, and 
elsewhere ; but we all know how difficult it 
practically is to recover a print that has 
appeared in and been thrown aside with a 
number of a periodical. We are heartily 
glad, therefore, to have collected for us some 
of the most typical creations of a school that 
is above all others characteristic of our latest 
development in civilisation, and of which all 
the principal members have died in their 
youth, or fail to fulfil the greatness of their 
promise. 

The artists represented here are mainly 
those who immediately followed the so- 
called Pre-Raphaelites, the young men who 
took up many of their principles and carried 
them out in a more modern and a more quiet 
way than their more ambitious masters. Mr. 
Sandys, who pinned all his early faith to Hol- 
bein, and Messrs. Walker, Pinwell, Lawless, 
and Houghton, who promised to form a 
group of brother artists unrivalled in delicacy 
and originality of sentiment, are here in 
their earliest and strongest development. 
Mr. Sandys has drifted away into grievous 
and barren paths; of the other four it is 
not yet possible even to speak without some 
involuntary anger against the mysterious 
fate that has deprived us of their genius. 
M. J. Lawless contributes no less than 
twenty designs to the volume under review, 
thereby greatly overweighing all his com- 
peers in point of number. We have 
examined these singular and _ beautiful 
drawings, most of them old favourites, with 
peculiar emotion. The present writer con- 
fesses to a quite absurd affection for all the 
few relics of this gifted lad, whose early 
death seems to have deprived his great 
genius of all hope of fame. Years ago 
these illustrations by an unknown artist 
keenly excited a curiosity which was not to 
be satisfied till we learned, with a sense of 
actual bereavement, that their author was 
dead. He seems to have scarcely lived to 
develop a final manner; with the excessive 
facility of a boy of high talent, we find him 
incessantly imitating his elder rivals, but 
always with a difference. The manner 
which seems most thoroughly his own is 
exemplified on page 29. Sew exquisite is 
the movement of the child held down to be 
kissed by the dying lips, and how firm and 
delicate the drawing of the interior, detailed 
at once and luminous, shirking nothing and 
confusing nothing! On page 31 the back- 
ground reminds one of Doyle, with its pro- 
fusion of clearly-outlined tiny figures ; but 
on page 39, where the Queen is carried 
down the steps, Lawless is all ‘himself. 
What a crowd of gracious persons are pour- 
ing down the steps of that strange Gothic 
city! The other design for the same poem 
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is very youthful, fall of good qualities, but 
still and dead that should be instinct with 
life. On page 47 all is childish, except the 
distant town over the water, lamp-lit, and 
dark against the moon. But how consum- 
mate a piece of united draughtsmanship and 
poetry is the Prince in a rare flowered 
coat, who has been making love to a town- 
maiden while he played at cup and ball, and 
has been rejected! Of the same order of 
excellence is the strangely and even morbidly 
beautiful design ofa lady who tends her dead 
love’s coffin with flowers, and will not let it 
pass from her. In “Dr. Jobnson’s Pen- 
ance” Lawless comes nearer than any one else 
ever did to the peculiar quality of Pinwell, and 
has a fulness of composition Pinwell rarely 
attained. ‘ The Death of John of Padua” 
is of the same mystical cast as the mediaeval 
pieces already mentioned : it is full of sweet 
and tender passion. Farther on we scarcely 
recognise him in violent imitations of the 
most intimate styles of Maclise and Millais 
in succession, and in the very pretty study 
of a hussar and a village-maiden he is bent 
upon rivalling Richter. We will not close 
our fleeting eulogy of this forgotten youth 
by noticing any less beautiful or less original 
drawing than that on page 147, a Dutch man 
and woman, in the ugly, unbecoming dress of 
their nation, saying farewell under a rainy 
sky over a shiny sea, with such an infinitude 
of yearning passion expressed in their faces 
that no dress in the world could prevent 
them from being absolutely beautiful. No 
doubt in M. J. Lawless English art sustained 
one of the sharpest losses it has ever had to 
mourn. 

Of Pinwell no need to say so much. He 
has lived, not long enough, indeed, to fulfil 
the great promise of his youth, but to ensure 
his head a lasting laurel. There have been 
stronger intellects, purer colourists, surer 
draughtsmen among his contemporaries, but 
where shall we seek a spirit of poetry more 
pathetic, moresubtle, more absolutely modern 
than his? The critics are for ever urging 
poets and painters to cultivate the materials 
that lie about them in the common household- 
life of to-day. It is not easy to do so; it is 
not to be done by writing “idylls of the 
gutter and the gibbet;” it is not to be 
done by painting the working-man asleep 
by his baby’s cradle. Perhaps no one has 
actually done it with so deep and thorough 
a sympathy as Pinwell, and it is sympathy 
that is needed, not curiosity or pity. Of 
late his feeble health seems to have dis- 
pirited even his conceptions. His later 
pictures have been sadly dejected; mournful 
single women without hope, weary lovers 
grown too tired to speak, a group of silent 
strangers gathered under a London canopy 
of fog. But in this volume we are reminded 
again of his earlier, livelier feeling. The 
last drawing in the book is of inestimable 
value. Extended on the shore the Sirens 
lie in their cruel, careless loveliness. The 
great waves boom in, breaking between 
huge jaws of rock, and, high up, a vessel, 
crowded with fascinated, listening faces, 
hurries to destruction. A like subject, less 
perfectly carried out, is the wild woman on 
the cliff, on page 79. In“ Pan Victor,” Pan 
strikes the lyre and sings, while behind him 
a frantic choir of Maenads whirl round in a 


magic cauldron. The head of the old 
French woman, on page 173, will be noticed 
as curiously felicitous. 

Of Frederick Walker only one example is 
found here, but that very characteristic. It 
is a chill autumn evening, and a group of 
gipsy-folk are gathering round a small fire 
of sticks; the beautiful sculpturesque figure 
of the woman who stands in a reverie, with 
her head bent down, is specially worthy of 
the lamented master. Mr. Sandys’ designs 
are all of special interest and of special force. 
Perhaps the most lovely are the noble figure 
of the Norse woman who listens to the 
raven, on page 8, and the woodcut, so like an 
Aldegraver in method and feeling, that re- 
presents a friend rushing in to find a 
musician dead upon his bed, while Death, 
who has blown the bellows, shuts the organ 
up for ever with a leer of savage glee. (By 
the way, this is supposed to illustrate some 
verses of Mr. Thornbury’s about Tintoretto 
and his daughter.) Very exalted and imagi- 
native, too, is King Warwolf burning on his 
galley out at sea, a splendid piece of work- 
manship. Of the same class of unflinching 
and studious work, replete with the results 
of most conscientious labour, is the exquisite 
drawing of the “ Miller’s Meadow ’’— looked 
at from all sides, perhaps the very finest bit 
of execution in the book, and not far below 
the best engravings of those old German 
masters of whom Mr. Sandys has been so 
faithful a disciple. 

Messrs. Small, Morton and Lawson con- 
tribute designs of varied excellence and 
interest. Mr. Whistler has four drawings, 
slight sketches of little importance, but pos- 
sessing certain curious qualities ; we confess 
to finding them rather trifling among so 
much serious work. Mr. Tenniel, Mr. Keene, 
and Mr. Du Maurier are aiso contributors 
to what is certainly one of the most important 
collections of modern English illustrations 
that we have seen for many a day. 

Epuunp W. Gosss. 








ARCHAEOLOGICAL ITEMS FROM ROME. 


Mucn discussion has been going on among 
archaeologists in Rome with reference to the recent 
discovery of an ancient gateway on the steep ridge 
of the Quirinal Hill, immediately above the Forum 
of Trajan, and opposite to a convent church, S. 
Caterina di Siena. It was brought to light in the 
course of works for demolishing part of a mansion 
on this high ground, which had to be partly pulled 
down and rebuilt because it projected over the 
line marked for the new street, Via Nazionale, 
destined to connect the Esquiline and Quirinal 
Hills with the lower regions of this city near the 
Tiber. The gate consists of a massive arch of 
nine cuneiform blocks of the dark-hued tufa known 
as “lapis Gabinus ”—from quarries near the site 
of the vanished Gabii—and connected with it has 
been found a remnant of walls of a different kind 
of tufa, much used in ancient Roman buildings; 
also, about ten feet apart, the fragmentary stone- 
work of another similar gateway, which was un- 
fortunately destroyed by the workmen still engaged 
on that spot. Above the massive arch still extant 
there rises a wall of brickwork in the old (though 
not the best) Roman constructive style, with an 
arch of large tiles laid immediately above that of 
stonework. The tufa blocks at the side of this 
gate are complete; those forming the archivolt 
above in part mutilated, as if roughly cut off. 
The brick structure may be accounted for as be- 








accumulate around the fortifications ascribed to 
the Roman kings after they had ceased to serve 
for purposes of defence in the later enlarged city 
of empire. We now look down upon these 
antique remains, after descending by a ladder 
from one scaffold to another, and in their 
actual condition they stand at the bottom of 
a deep pit, not easily to be inspected. It 
is assumed on my side, I believe by the majo- 
rity among disputants on this subject, that this 
ancient gateway can be no other than the Porta 
Fontinalis, as to the site of which authorities 
have differed. The Roman archaeologist, Nibby, 
and our countryman, Gell, place it below the slope 
of the Caelian hill at a point near the Appian 
Way; and the former (Nibby) derives its name 
from a poetic origin—the festival “ Fontinalia,” 
in honour of the fountains of their presiding 
Naiads, this gate having stood, he concludes, 
near several springs that gushed from the 
Caelian, and among which is that identified by 
late writers on Roman antiquity as the Fount of 
Egeria. Livy mentions the Porta Fontinalis, 
together with a portico which extended from it to 
an altar of Mars, on a road, as the text implies, 
leading direct to the Campus Martius: “ Alteram 
(porticum) a Porta Fontinali ad Martis Aram, 
oe in campum iter esset produxerunt.” Stefano 

iale, a writer now perhaps less remembered than 
he deserves to be, when lecturing before the 
Roman Archaeological Academy, 1825, undertook 
to determine the site of that Porta, and almost 
exactly at that point on the Quirinal declivity 
where the lately-discovered remains are now seen. 
An able letter in the Times supports the conclu- 
sion, well argued out by the writer, that this 
archway (attached to the remnant of tufa walls) 
can be no other than the gates in the Servian for- 
tifications, or at least in those of the kingly period, 
called Porta Fontinalis. On the other ‘hand, Mr. 
J. H. Parker maintains—and many, I believe, agree+ 
with him—that this arch of tufa blocks cannot be 
one of the gates in Rome’s ancient walls, seeing 
that it stands united with a wall only three feet 
thick, whereas the fortifications of the kings, in 
all examples known to us, are not less than twelve 
feet in thickness; seeing, also, that the arch in 
question is built upon a mass of concrete, whereas 
the hitherto discovered gates of those ancient walls 
stand on the solid tufa rock which forms to some 
extent the groundwork on which this city is built. 
The inference, on this side, is that the arch on the 
Quirinal Hill is only a specimen of rebuilding with 
old materials, exemplified in many other instances, 
and it may be supposed to have served, together 
with the other, now demolished, archway, for 
ingress into the Thermae of Constantine, raised 
by that Emperor on the Quirinal, and some 
remains of which are before us in the Colonna 
Gardens, opposite to the now royal (formerly 
pontifical) palace on that hill’s summit. Other ruins 
brought to light by the labourers in the same 
vicinity have been, in fact, identified as belonging 
to those Thermae, from which several s2ulptures 
have been transferred to different spots within 
Rome—among others the noble Castor and Pollux, 
with their steeds, now placed before the facade of 
the above-named palace. 


I do not attempt to decide between these antago- 
nistic theories, but it seems to me possible that 
the ancient arch may be a gate in the primitive 
fortifications, rebuilt after the period of the kings, 
and perhaps also adapted in Constantine’s vast 
Thermae for a principal ingress into the premises 
around the central buildings of the Baths, the 
situation of which was certainly adjacent. At 
all events, an interesting acquisition to the 
aggregate of Roman monuments has been secured 
through this discovery; for that time-worn and 
memorable structure in massive stonework will be 
left standing, henceforth to be fully visible in 1ts 
place upon the level of the future Via Nazionale, 
after the soil has been cut away, and an easier 





longing to one of the many edifices suffered to 


ascent provided between the forum of Trajan and 
the hill of Quirinus, 
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Another late discovery, or rather identification, 
is that of a long forgotten and desecrated Christian 
oratory on the Appian Way, within the city walls, 
and about a quarter of a mile from the Porta 
Appia, now commonly named after St. Sebastian, 
from the extramural basilica beyond it. On the 
walls of this small chapel we see, though but 
dimly distinguishable in the dark and windowless 
interior, some very curious mediaeval paintings, 
a good deal like some of those, better preserved, 
in the now subterranean church of 8. Clemente, 
on the Caelian Hill. Nothing on the outside 
indicates the character of sacredness, but the 
neglected oratory on the Appian Way rather 
resembles an old garden-house or one of the 
deserted cottages so common in the neigh- 
bourhood of the walls and towered gateways 
of Rome. The faded paintings in this chapel 
enable us to recognise it as that dedicated to the 
Archangel Gabriel, and also to the “Seven 
Sleepers” of legendary renown. Drawings from 
the now faded originals, with indications of their 
place and origin, are fortunately at hand in the 
Vatican Library, among the many collected by 
Seraix d’Agincourt, and bequeathed by him to 
the pontifical library, on the death of that well- 
known writer on art, who finished his days in 
Rome. An oratory called “ Ecclesia 8S. Arch- 
angeli” is mentioned in a MS. catalogue of the 
churches of this city drawn up in the fourteenth 
century, and now in the university library at 
Turin, the date being about the time when Cola 
di Rienzi held the office of tribune in the metro- 
polis of the then absent popes. That the old 
oratory in question was dedicated also to the 
mysterious “Sleepers” of Ephesus is certain, for 
we find notice of the fact that Clement XI. 
(1700-1721) assigned a fund for the perpetual 
lighting of a lamp in the chapel of the “Seven 
Sleepers,” for whom that estimable pontiff had 


special devotion, desiring to maintain their memory 


among his subjects. Singular, too, is the testi- 
mony in the same reference that, to this day, the 
circumjacent region, and (as I believe), the vine- 
yard itself, belonging to the Rospigliosi family, 
in which this oratory stands, are popularly known 
by the title det sette dormienti! Not far from 
the spot stands the small but antique and interest- 
ing church of S. Cesario, to which was once 
attached a monastery of Basilian monks; and the 
well-known reverence of the Greek Church (whose 
rites the monks there observed with much 
solemnity and concourse of worshippers) for 
archangels generally may have fostered the devo- 
tion towards S. Gabriel in the neighbouring 
chapel, till at least as late as the dispersal of that 
Basilian community about the end of the fifteenth 
century, if not earlier. The same 8S. Cesario 
cloisters became the residence, during his stay in 
Rome after: the Moslem conquest (1453), of the 
learned Greek cardinal (conspicuous in the 
Council of Florence) Bessarion (ob. 
The Oratory of the Archangel and of the 
“Sleepers ” is a little more than nineteen feet in 
length and about thirteen feet in breadth. The 
ceiling is vaulted; the sole doorway is flanked 
by marble columns, and we descend by a single 
step to the level of the actual, probably raised 
above the ancient, floor. On each side of the 
entrance there is a small niche, probably for lamps 
to afford light during worship. At the end wall 
opposite the sole doorway is an arched recess, no 
doubt for the altar. Above this narrow apse we 
perceive, on the stucco coating of the wall, a 
colossal half-length of Christ, with one hand raised 
to bless, the other holding a jewelled book, of 
which, as also of this hand, only a part remains; 
the countenance seems sorrowful, the features long 
and sharply cut, this figure being encircled by an 
elliptic nimbus, besides the usual halo of glory 
around the solemn head. Laterally are ranged two 
gtoups of adoring angels, that on one side almost 
effaced ; and beyond these two figures, a man and 
Woman, evidently donators, and each holding a 
lighted taper, the name “Beno” inscribed in 
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white letters on a blue ground under the former. 
Within the small apse we see a better preserved 
half-length of the archangel Gabriel, with the 
legible name inscribed below, the type of the 
countenance almost feminine, the hair long and 
parted on the brow, the large wings outspread, 
the arms also extended as for intercession. At the 
right and left of this figure there are six others 
(much faded) of saints, three females,and threeappa- 
rently intended for saintly bishops, all in sacerdotal 
vestments—perhaps three of the great Doctors of 
the Greek church. On the right-hand wall of the 


| chapel there are other dim remains of paintings, 


but none are left on the opposite wall, which, no 
doubt, was adorned alike. The pictures still seen 
represent in full length other angels and saints— 
and among the former, recognisable from the 
sceptre in his hand, is St. Michael, who is espe- 
cially honoured by the Latin Church among the 
Archangelic company ; histypealso, inthis example, 
being distinguished by delicacy and softness ; his 
costume, arich tunicset with gems,and wide sleeves. 

The “ Beno” whose name is here made known 
to us, is, we may conclude, the same person repre- 
sented, together with his wife “ Maria,” and with 
the addition of his family name, Rapiza, on the 
painted walls of the ancient S. Clemente’s church, 
re-opened in recent years through the efforts of 
the Prior, Father Mullooly, of the Irish Domini- 
cans, established in the adjacent convent; and 
records have been found of that Rapiza family as 
among the wealthy and considerable houses of 
Rome, well known in the eleventh century, to- 
wards the end of which they removed to Narni, 
in Umbria. 

Dwelling on this subject, the old oratory and 
its documents, I must pay tribute to the learning 
and zeal of a young Roman, Signor Armellini, to 
whom, in fact, the discovery of what had been so 
long forgotten is due, and whose published ac- 
count of this edifice and its contents, with outline 
engravings of the mediaeval wall-paintings, has 
made known in an intelligent and interesting 
manner this noticeable monument of Christian 
antiquity in Rome. (See his recently published 
pamphlet, with plates, “Scoperta d’ un antico 
Oratorio dedicato all’ Arcangelo Gabriele, ed ai 
Sette Dormienti, memoria di MarianojArmellini.”) 

As to the supposable dates of the above-noticed 
pontiog!, the eleventh century seems indicated 

y the names and ascertainable traditions of 
“Beno” and the “ Rapiza ” family. The style is 
not, strictly speaking, Byzantine, but rather that 


, earlier mediaeval, which, though never highly 


developed or largely productive in Roman art, 
seems never to have eon quite eliminated by 
Byzantine influences at this centre. 

The Esquiline Hill, where works for new 
streets, &c., are ever progressing, proves the most 
inexhaustible mine of buried treasures in Rome. 
Among the lately found antiquities on that site 
is a statue of a faun, in good preservation except 
the lower limbs, the head crowned with pine- 


_ leaves, on the shoulders a basket of grapes, the 





artistic style superior—this having been exhumed 
among the ruins where many other sculptures 
were found in the December of 1874. More of the 
beautiful alabaster pavement laid open at about 
that date on the same premises has also appeared. 
These new discoveries will be presently transferred 
to the Capitoline Museum, and will have their 
place in a large octagonal hall, just completed, 
though not yet open to the public, in the wing of 
the Capitoline buildings known as “ Palazzo dei 
Conservatori.” Improvements and amplification 
are in progress at the Kircherian Museum in the 
Roman College (formerly the great establishment 
of the Jesuits), where a gallery will be filled with 
ancient epigraphs in immense numbers, as an- 
nounced. The Colosseum is still under water, 
as it has been flooded, and in consequence all 
excavations there suspended, for about five 
months. No efforts have yet been made to drain 
off the inflowing waters from some subterranean 
stream which have thus invaded the area. This 





instance of neglect and inertness on the part of 
Rome’s authorities is indeed deplorable. 
C. I. Hemans. 








NOTES FROM FLORENCE. 
Florence : February 3, 1876. 

The present is the time when exhibitions of 
works of art are open in Florence. With the 
exception of one, the Societé Artistica, they are 
in almost every respect inferior even to provincial 
exhibitions in Great Britain in the sod ee of the 
works of art, or in, with few exceptions, their 
yeneral merits. The best exhibited rank with the 
best produced by the British school, and even in 
certain respects excel these, but these are sur- 
rounded by numbers of pictures which would 
hardly be admitted to the most obscure exhibition 
of works of art in any corner of the United 
Kingdom. 

The impression made by the overwhelming 
number of excessively bad pictures in a Florentine 
public exhibition is, in the first place, that 
every technical vice known in art is carried 
to the utmost limit of offensiveness and vulga- 
rity, that harsh discord in colour is prevalent, 
that the artists have no idea of aerial perspective, 
and that the selection of subjects is pre-eminently 
common-place, The very small number of artists 
who rise above this lamentable display of in- 
capacity manifest powers which entitle their 
works to be spoken of with respect ; those deserv- 
ing of higher praise than this are painfully few in 
number. Of the pictures in the exhibition of the 
Society for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, one 
only can be spoken of as fit to take a place 
among the works of eminent painters, and it 1s by 
Achille Glisenti, who is said to be only twenty- 
three years of age. It represents an itinerant 
musician standing on the bottom of a turned-up 
tub, who is singing to the accompaniment of his 
mandola a comic song which excites the risi- 
bility of some dozen of customers of a village inn. 
This picture undoubtedly ranks with our own 
Willie's early works; the artist isa more thoroughly 
trained draughtsman than our great painter was, 
has similar humoristic powers, equal facility of 
rendering natural expression, and much the same 
idea of sober colour, with, however, less force and 
clearness. It appears that he has been partially 
educated in Germany, to which circumstance he 
may owe his escape from the common-place ideas 
of subject and the vulgar colour so prevalent in 
Italy. This is the only picture of a really high 
order of merit to be found in the Florentine exhi- 
bition ; its price is marked at 8,000 francs, and it 
has been sold. 

The exhibition of the Societé Artistica, under 
the management of Mr. Spranger, an Englishman, 
presents a very different —— from that just 
described; in it works of inferior merit are rare, 
and it presents the Italian school of painting under 
an aspect which ~ it on a level with any other 
in Europe, at all events in technical skill, for it 
cannot be said to have any high aim in subject. 
From its old paths it has departed utterly ; in the 
first quarter of this century it was pre-eminently 
artificial, coldly heroic and monotonous, yet aiming 
high if rarely successful; now a somewhat common- 
place naturalism, and an aim at picturesque treat- 
ment, even in subjects which do not admit of it, 
prevail. The Virgin Mary has become a pretty 
girl, in fine clothes of eccentric fashion and of the 
brightest colours ; her divine son, a fat baby and 
nothing more; saints, martyrs, even the Saviour 
Himself, are represented after a fashion which may 
be denominated religious genre rather than religious 
art, and not unfrequently reverential feelings 
receive a shock from these representations which 
makes them intolerable in spite of the technical skill 
with which they are painted. These pictures have 
no shadow of the power of the old Naturalisti of 
the Italian school, who, if they departed from a 
higher and purer treatment of religious subjects, 
never fell into the picturesque depths of their 
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existing representatives. While thus failing i? 
the highest branches, the Italians excei in pure 
genre painting. In Florence Vinea, Tito, Conti, 
Chierici, Beehi, Scaffai, Saltini, Giordano, and 
Signorini are artists who would do honour to any 
school. Accomplished draughtsmen, pleasing 
colourists, masters of chiaroscuro, and unsur- 

assed in technical execution, Florence may well 
be proud of them. Their best works are exhibited 
at the Societaé Artistica, held in a handsome 
gallery the property of Mr. Spranger, whose pleas- 
ing landscapes also form an important feature in 
this the best exhibition in Florence. 

A meeting of artists has just been held in 
Florence to protest against a plan of the Minister 
of P ublic Instruction to open an annual national 
exhibition of works of fine art in Rome. This 
movement of the artists is strictly in harmony 
with the narrow, intolerant, and very local spirit in 
which Italian artists think and act. 

The minister proposes to endow the new ex- 

hibition with about 2,000/. sterling a year. Un- 
happily the Italians cannot maintain such exhi- 
bitions in a flourishing condition without such 
aid. The rich nobles and other wealthy members 
of Italian society do nothing to promote such 
schemes, consequently the local exhibitions are 
poorly supported, for no people in Europe show 
ess taste for art, or disposition to frequent ex- 
hibitions of its works ; the tax at the door of five- 
pence or sixpence is enough to deter not so much 
the frugal, but the miserly Italian from visiting 
them, and it is rare to see a dozen people in them 
at one time. Thus to support them they obtain 
pictures from artists which, if sold, are taxed for 
the exhibition, and they carry this so far as to ask 
three times the value of works of merit, carrying 
the usual principles of trading deceit and extortion 
even into the temples of art. 

The artists protest against the favour shown to 
Rome—their capital in theory only; they see no 
honour to art, no advantage to themselves, in the 
minister’s patriotic movement, for it really is so. 
This recognition of art by the State is obviously 
important and full of promise for the future. 
When Italy becomes stther the principle may be 
extended. In other countries it would stimulate 
private liberality, and the existence of a cen- 
tral exhibition would soon lead to the establish- 
ment of others. It is to be hoped that the minister 
will not be deterred by the narrow local spirit in 
which he is addressed by the artists of Florence. 

C. W. Heatran Wisson. 








ART SALES, 


On the 7th and 8th inst. Messrs, Christie, Manson 
and Woods sold the water-colour drawings, pic- 
tures, and decorative furniture of the late Mr. 
Warren Hastings. Among the water-colour 
drawings: 8. Prout, Lauffenberg and Braubach on 
the Rhine, 30 gs. each; T. Stothard, Shakspertan 
Characters, 141.; G. Cattermole, View of a Castle, 
36 gs.; Entrance to a Castle, 37 gs.; David Cox, 
Haddon Hall, 24 gs.; Furness Abbey, 37 gs.; P. 
de Wint, Old Cottage, 25 gs.; G. Dodgson, 
“ Going out,” 174 gs.; Rowbotham, Patterdale, 
34 gs. Pictures: F. D. Hardy, “ Making Home 
snug,” 58 gs.; E. Hayes, Off the Mumbles with 
Oyster Boats, 50 gs.; H. J. Sholten, Interior with 
a Peasant Family, 203 gs.; Canaletti, Church of 
SS. John and Paul at Venice, with the Colleone 
Monument, 245 gs. Two plain suits of armour, 
one 19/., the other 16§ gs.; an oriental egg-shell 
dish with a ruby back, 30 gs.; and a plate of the 
same, 10 gs.; Worcester teapot, cover, and stand, 
with landscapes and medallions, 19 gs.; Buen 
Retiro group of three figures at a table, 25/.; oak 
cabinet, the panels covered with Scripture sub- 
jects, 49/.; Louis XV. pedestal cabinet, with or- 
molu mounting, finely chased, 195 gs. ; Louis XV. 
library table of kingwood with seroll ornaments 
of ormolu, 47 gs.; and the companion, 35 gs. ; 
Louis XV. commode, rosewood, inlaid with or- 
molu ornaments, 70 gs, 





On the 10th Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods began the sale of the first portion of the 
extensive collection of water-colour drawings and 
paintings of Mr. W. Kershaw, of Brixton. The 
water-colour drawings alone occupied three days, 
consisting of 600 drawings representing above 200 
artists. The paintings, which are equally nu- 
merous, will sold next week. 8S. Austen, 
View im the Campagna, 20 gs.; W. Bennett, 
A Churchyard, 21 gs.; C. Bentley, A Mountain- 
ous Coast Scene, 25 gs.; R. P. Bonington, Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, 52 gs.; A. Bourier, Peep-Bo, 
163 gs.;° H. C. Coleman, Whitethorn in a Jug, 
27 gs.; C. Davidson, A Hayfield, 98 gs.; W. W. 
Deane, A View in Venice, 74 gs.; Birket Foster, 
Children on the Beach with Fish, 95 gs.; The 
Hayfield, 235 gs.; A. Fripp, Two Boys and a Dog 
in a Cornfield, 46 gs.; G. A. Fripp, Kenilworth 
Castle, 31 gs.; At Southend, 36 gs.; J. B. Hard- 
ing, An Italian Coast Scene, 50 gs.; T. Hardy, 
jun., Gillies with Setters and Dead Game, 

gs.; E. Hayes, A Sea Piece, 48 g3.; 
E. K. Johnson, Preparing Pot-pourrt, 41 gs. ; 
E.C. Kilburne, The Music Lesson, 31 gs.; W. 
L. Leitch, Interior of Churches (a pair), 23 gs.; 
A Sea Piece, 12% gs. ; An Italian Harbour Scene, 
83 gs.; Fountain, Pioggia, Sicily, 29 gs. ; Marks- 
burg, on the Rhine, 27 gs.; Cathedral of Palermo, 
21 gs.; W. Little, A Girl with a Basket of Shells, 
26 gs.; J. H. Mole, A Stream, 24 gs.; J. Orrock, 
Arundel Castle, 25 gs.; O. Pearson, A Rocky 
River Scene, 28} gs.; J. G. Philp, Evening, 30 gs. ; 
S. Prout, 4A River Scene, 254 gs.; Porch of the 
Cathedral at Ulm, 28 gs.; Augsburg, 29 gs.; A 
Shipwreck, 40 gs.; T. M. Richardson, Ischia, 
102 gs.; G. Robson, View in Scotland, 52 gs. ; 
T. L. Rowbotham, Portsmouth Harbour, 47 gs.; 
G. Shalders, Landscape, 30 gs.; J. Syer, A 
Ruined Abbey, 58 gs.; E. Tayler, Homeless, 
56 gs.; C. Vacher, Bay of Naples, 68 gs.; J. 
Varley, View of Snowdon, 47 gs.; T. F. Waine- 
wright, Landscape, 2934 gs.; H. B. Willis, Veew 
in Wales, 30 gs.; Highland Cattle, 68 gs. 

Messrs. Sornepy, WILKINSON AND HopaE 
had a two days’ sale of porcelain, for which no 
high prices were obtained. A ewer-shaped vase 
of the Leek manufacture, on blue ground, sold 
for 7 gs.; another on green for 8 gs. A Vienna 
plateau, beautifully painted in medallions, 20 gs. ; 
another, Vulean forging the Arms of Mars, 
18/7. 10s. A pair of vases, subject the Minotaur, 
171. 5s. An ebony cabinet, with drawers, inlaid 
with Dresden plaques, the subjects after Boucher, 
42 gs. 

On the 31st ult. were sold at the Salle Drouot 
four Beauvais tapestries, period Louis XV., re- 
presenting pastoral subjects, after Boucher, 
21,200 fr.; also a drawing-room suite of the 
same tapestry, Louis XVI., 1,400 fr. Time- 
piece, Louis XVI., 2,000 fr. On the 7th the 
works of the late M. Barye were sold, Tiger in 
repose, 1,500 fr.; A Jaguar, 3,000 fr.; Sleeping 
Tiger, 1,160 fr.; Trger in repose, 1,700 fr. ; 
another, 1,720 fr., and a third, 1,063 fr. Tigers 
Jighting, 1,250 fr. The water-colour drawings 
sold proportionably well; Dog let loose, 1,500 fr. ; 
Crouching Tiger, 2,500 fr. The three first days 
sale realised nearly 100,000 fr. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


In certain branches of ornamental art the 
French have often, and justly, been regarded as 
our superiors ; but a recent instance of the appro- 
priation of the ideas of an English artist, under 
very singular circumstances, may serve to show 
that the indebtedness is not always on our side. 
In 1866 Mr. W. Burges, the architect, was asked 
to design a pastoral staff to be presented by the 
Council of the Ecclesiological Society to Bishop 
Jenner, of Dunedin. Mr. Burges accordingly 
prepared a design to be worked out, partly in 
ivory, partly in silver gilt, the principal feature of 
which consisted of a figure of St, George con- 








gaming Heresy, the body of the monster forming 
e bend of the staff. This design was afterwards 
modelled by Mr. Nicholls, the sculptor, and 
carved in ivory by a French artist of the name of 
Collette, then resident in London. A lithographic 
reproduction of the work was published at the 
time in the Ecclestologist, and possibly also in one 
of the architectural papers. Thus the matter 
ended as far as England was concerned, but in the 
number of a French periodical called L’Art pour 
Tous for August 31, 1875, the crosier reappears. 
Here, however, it is no longer assigned to Mr. 
Burges, nor, indeed, to any English artist, ancient 
or modern, but is described as a specimen of “ Or- 
févrerie Frangaise” of the thirteenth century. 
The drawing in L’Art * Tous is somewhat 
rougher than that which had appeared in the 
Ecclesiologist (which, being a copy from the 
original sketch made by the artist, was itself 
rougher than the completed work), and it thus 
bears a general resemblance to one of those coarse 
bronzes copied from a good original which were 
produced in large numbers for the purposes of 
commerce during the Middle Ages. But granting 
that the appropriation may have been made in 
entire innocence of any attempt to defraud Mr. 
Burges of the credit of his design, the matter 
of nationality nevertheless remains unexplained. 
When Charles Lamb said, “Damn the age, I'll 
write for antiquity,” he only expressed in his 
own emphatic way a feeling which doubtless 
many artists in all times have shared. But Lamb, 
it may be safely said, intended only to withdraw 
himself into an’ English antiquity, while Mr. 
Burges has been involuntarily compelled to enrich 
the historic art of France. 

Mr. WuHisttER has lately completed three in- 
teresting studies of landscape. One of these 
is a winter scene, and records an attempt to 
interpret the effect of snow at dusk when 
the white tones of the earth are caught 
and overpowered by the darkened mist that 
hangs in the air. As in all the artist’s paint- 
ings of landscape, the constant realities of the 
chosen scene yield to the momentary influences 
under which the scene is viewed. The sombre 
tones of the earth reveal not the familiar quali- 
ties of snow, but the particular aerial conditions 
by which these are controlled and modified. And 
in the yellow and softly diffused light that 
glimmers from a window at the end of the little 
street, as well as in the heavy darkness of the 
sky above, and in the uncertain forms of house- 
roof or ttee that stand against the sky, the specta- 
tor has so many more symbols by which to 
measure the density of the thick night air, and 
to realise its attributes of colour. The two 1e- 
maining examples deal with the difficult tones of 
moonlight. The first is of moonlight on the sea, 
and presents a wide stretch of quiet water, with a 
few fishing-boats pushing out from shore. A 
perfect stillness controls the scene, save where the 
tide, rippling in upon the sand, catches with its 
movement the white shine of the moon. One 
little wing-like cloud hovers above a sea of in- 
tensest blue, which seems to reflect and to con- 
tain the fairer tones of the star-lit blue sky. The 
second example is of moonlight on the river, and 
here the whole composition is made up of fainter 
tints. The blue of the water and of the sky is 
delicately pale, and the white moon shines through 
a thin mist. In the foreground the dark forms 
of the pier and parapet of the bridge break across 
the scene and throw it into a fairy-like distance, 
while from beneath the bridge a barge drifts for- 
ward with the tide into the azure expanse ot 
water that is starred by the golden lights reflected 
from the houses upon its banks. 

Mr. Srpney Cotvin, we are glad to hear, has 
been re-elected to the Slade Chair of Fine Art at 
Cambridge. The electors have done well in re- 
electing him: for there are few other men in 
this country who could fill the chair with so much 
distinction as Mr. Colvin has done during the last 
three years, or who would be so likely as he to 
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solve the difficult problem of making the scientific 
study of Fine Art and Archaeology a recognised 
part. of the University curriculum. 

THE occasional note in the Pall Mall Gazette 
upon the subject of the Gibson bequest. is based 
upon incorrect information as the measures 
taken by the Academy for the exhibition of the 
works. It is not true, as there stated, that the 
bequest. was more than 40,000/.; it was less than 
that sum; nor is it true that the sculptor’s 
models are still in the cellars of Burlington 
House: they are already arranged in the gal- 
lery designed for their reception, adjoining the 
gallery which contains diploma works of the 
Academicians and the other art treasures acquired 
at different times by the Royal Academy. One 
immediate cause of delay in opening these galleries 
to the public consists, we believe, in the fact that 
several of the diploma pictures have been sent to 
the Philadelphia Exhibition, and that the collec- 
tion is, therefore, for the time incomplete. Another, 
as we have before stated, is that the rooms are 
still in the hands of the workmen. Among the 
art treasures in this collection which will shortly 
be open to the public may be mentioned the 
cartoon by Lionardo, the group in marble, and 
the cartoon for the Leda, by Michel Angelo, and 
the magnificent copy of Lionardos Last Supper, 
by Marco d’Oggione, to which reference has al- 
ready been made in the ACADEMY. 


Tue Marquis d’Azeglio has lent to the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club a very curious collection of 
miniature paintings, ranging in date from the 
middle of the fourteenth century to quite modern 
times. These works exhibit every variety of 
style and skill, and have only this in common, 
that they are all executed on glass. The collector 
by whom these specimens of a little-known craft 
have been brought together gives to them the 
title of “artistic painted glass,” in order to dis- 
tinguish the work from stained glass. But even 
this phrase may possibly mislead those who have 
not examined the paintings for themselves. The 
product of the work may be called painted glass, 
as an oil picture may be called painted canvas, 
and the addition of the word “ artistic ” does not, 
of course, assist the definition. The painting is 
attached to the glass, and is viewed from the 
reverse side, but the transparent properties of the 
class are not called into play to assist or modify 
the effect of the colours employed. The design is 
expressed in opaque tints laid upon the surface of 
the glass as upon a transparent panel. In the 
earlier examples the glass was covered with a thin 
ground of gold, upon which the design was en- 
graved by scratching through the surface with a 
needle, and filling in with a background of oil 
colour, either black or blue. The collection con- 
tains a number of very interesting examples of 
this earlier method. From the beginning of the 
sixteenth century a different style prevailed, and 
the work became an elaborate miniature painting, 
executed, for the most part, on rock crystal. 
One of the most exquisite examples of this style 
is a small crucifixion, after the design by Man- 
tegna, where the drawing of all the figures is of 
the utmost refinement, and the colouring har- 
moniously combined. The modern specimens of 
the art, many of which are included in the 
collection, are often more curious than beautiful. 


Tue private view of the exhibition of the works 
of the late G. J. Pinwell takes place to-day 
(Saturday). 

Aw exhibition of “Selected High-class Water- 
colour Drawings ” was opened on the 14th instant 
at Messrs. Agnew and Sons’ gallery, 5 Waterloo 
Place. There are some good, many moderate, and 
several flimsy things displayed—total, 161. 
Among the former we may mention Bonington, 
Deal, a very clever specimen, about equally poised 
between the styles c teristic of Turner and of 
Stanfield. Turner, Lucerne, one of his fine works 
in the semi-vaporous manner. Casstobury Park, 
a large water-colour of the soft yellow tone, with 





exactness and sentiment combined; Canterbury 
Gate, a fine small example of his early style; Bridge 
in Wales, late and rich ; Study at Margee, marked 
as “made the year of the artist’s death,” very 
interesting from its: late date, with grand’ sense of 
scale and colour in the dark green foreground and 
the many-hued clouded sky that fills far the 
greater space of the paper. One feels rather 
doubtful whether the foreground is verdurous 
land or surging heavy sea; but this, according to 
the quality of the picture, is a minor matter. A 
Study (147) we regard as of very questionable 
authenticity. William Hunt, 4 Reverie—a 
country girl with her pitcher, seated by the road- 
side. Alfred Hunt, A Rent in Wetherham, a 
solemn elevated work. Du Maurier, Billingsgate 
a la Frangaise, one of this artist's capital Punch 
designs. Gilbert, Joan of Arc entering Orleans, 
dated 1870, rich and fine. Powell, Loch Coruisk, 
a large work, with more than common approxima- 
tion to genuine grandeur. Landseer, A’ Shepherd 
and his Flock, Strasburg, and several other lightly- 
touched sketches. William Millais, 4A River in 
Spring, carefully finished, with true though rather 
unripe tints ofcolour. J. E. Millais, The Proscribed 
Royalist, outline-drawing in sepia for the 
well-Inown picture; The Swing, small and deli- 
cate. Cox, Lancaster Sands, a good specimen, 
yet not one of the very best of this distinguished 
master. De Wint, 4 Misty Morning on the South 
Coast, able. 


Tue case of Miss Thompson’s picture of The 
Roll Cail, which came before the court a few days 
ago, shows (as reported in the daily newspapers 
of the 14th instant) a curious muddle in artistic 
arrangements, and an unfair legal disregard of the 
interests of painters. Miss Thompson sold her 
now renowned picture for the ridiculous pittance 
of 100/., paid beforehand ; and, after its repute 
(partly genuine and partly factitious) had been 
established, she thought, by disposing of the copy- 
right for 1,2007., to indemnify herself for her pre- 
vious want of good fortune. But it turns out 
that she had no legal power to dispose of the copy- 
right ; in parting with the picture, without ex- 
pressly reserving the copyright, she parted with 
the latter also, which, according to law, vested in 
the purchaser, Mr. Galloway. He meanwhile had 
resold the picture, for the like amount of 100/., to 
Queen Victoria. Who now owns the copyright? 
Miss Thompson, who never consciously sold it, 
being excluded, is the owner the Queen, who 
never bought it, or Mr. Galloway, who never 
stipulated for buying it? Serjeant Parry believes 
Mr. Galloway still owns the copyright, for he be- 
came its possessor by force of law, and never defi- 
nitely sold it afterwards. This point remains 
undetermined ; what is determined is, that Miss 
Thompson, who had not dreamed of selling the 
copyright, has lost it, and Mr. Galloway, who 
had, probably, not known himself to be the 
purchaser, had acquired it. And he, it is 
suggested, was protected by law in retaining 
it, because he did not expressly transfer it to 
the Queen, although Miss Thompson was not 
similarly protected when she also did not ex- 
pressly transfer (nor yet expressly reserve) it. 
Artists ought to combine, and get so unequal and 
misleading a law reformed with all expedition. 
They are for the most part culpably lax in seeking 
to protect their own interests in such matters; 
ne ge and printeellers are of a different 

idney, and, while the artists dream about what 

may possibly be doing, they get the thing done to 
suit their own pockets and purposes. Picture- 
collectors also are of the class whereof members 
of the two Houses of Parliament are made, and 
these are naturally not unwilling to content the 
picture-dealers, printsellers, and themselves, by 
passing a law which fleeces the artist in favour of 
the “ first vendee.” 

AMoNG the most recent additions to the Greek 
antiquities in the British Museum are four beauti- 
ful examples of those polychrome vases (lekythi) 
which the Athenians used to place in tombs along 





with their dead, the vases in question being 
a made for this purpose, for which reason 

e design painted on them was appropriately 
selected to be suggestive of the final parting, e.g. 
Charon in his boat beckoning to a figure on the 
banks of the Styx, ora group of figures bringing 
offerings to a tomb, The four vases just pur- 
chased were found together in a tomb near Athens. 
One of them is remarkable for its size as well as 
for the design painted on it, which represents the 
dead body of a warrior being carried away by two 
winged figures, perhaps Boreas and Zephyros. It 
is curious that while one of the two is bearded 
and rather aged, the other is very youthful in 
figure. This would correspond with the difference 
between Boreas and Zephyros, except perhaps that 
Boreas could not well be sentenel nude as here. 
A similar difference existed between the figures 
of Thanatos (Death) and Hypnos (Sleep), and 
possibly they would be more in place here than 
the two wind gods. Except for vases like this 
we should know little from artistic remains of the 
gloomy view of death taken by the Athenians, 
and when we know more, as by future discoveries 
we may, it will then be possible to urge that the 
Etruseans after all, with their numerous represen- 
tions of genii of death, were not so very much 
more than the Greeks a people whose religion 
gave extraordinary —— to death with 
its realistic horror. The already splendid collec- 
tion of terracotta statuettes from Tanagra, in 
Boeotia, in the Museum has also been enriched by 
two more very fine specimens. 


Mr. Henry BrLacksurn announces that the 
second number of his Pictorial Notes of the Royal 
Academy will be published this year on May 15. 
In order to facilitate early publication, Mr. Black- 
burn requests that notice of the completion of 
the pictures, together with any memorandum, 
sketch, or photograph which will assist in giving 
an accurate description of them, may be sent to 
him through the publishers, Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus. 


Two new rooms are being prepared at the 
Louvre for the reception of modern sculpture ; 
another room will also be consecrated to chalco- 
graphy. 

Tue extraordinary value attached to M. Meis- 
sonier’s pictures is well illustrated by the follow- 
ing extract from ZL’ Art :— 

“It is known that M. de la Hante is the pro- 
prietor of the picture by Meissonier called Eighteen 
Hundred and Fourteen, which he bought for 85,000 
francs. A dealer in pictures lately offered M. de la 
Hante a considerable sum, something like 200,000 
franes, but the spirited proprietor replied that he 
would not take less than 250,000 frances, and sti pulated 
that a sum of 50,000 francs should be offered to M. 
Meissonier. 300,000 francs, therefore, is the real 
price placed upon the work.” 


Tue Pope, it is said, will be one of the contri- 
butors to the Great Exhibition at Philadelphia. 
He has promised to send two mosaics as well as 
tapestries executed by the artists of the Vatican : 
one of the mosaics is a copy of Raphael's Ma- 
donna della Seggiola. A steamer from the United 
States will take from Civita Vecchia all the 
works contributed by Roman artists; at the same 
time it takes out the monument executed in Italy 
to the memory of the sailors who perished 
during the war of Secession in defence of the 
Union. 


M. Arrrep Micnrets has at last finished the 
tenth and last volume of the second edition of his 
Histoire de la Peinture Flamande. The Chronique 
gives an interesting extract from it with regard 
to the painter or painters Horemans, of whom, 
hitherto, very little has been known. 


Tue Japanese Government have applied to the 
Italian Government for three professors to fill 
three chairs of architectural drawing, ornamenta- 
tion, and sculptural painting in the Academy of 
Fine Arts recently founded. These professors 
must engage themselves for a period of five years ; 
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they will receive a payment of 20,000 francs a 
year, besides lodging, and the expenses of their 
journey. 

Tue death of the well-known Austrian sculptor, 
Franz Melnitzky, is a loss to art. At Vienna, 
where his works rank among the best productions 
of modern sculpture, his reputation is well sus- 
tained by his statue of St. John in the Johannes- 
Kirche, his angels on the Carolina Bridge, and the 
Vindobona group at the Kaiser-Brunnen. 


AN interesting discovery has lately been made 
at the village of Wellen, near Tréves, where, at 
no very considerable depth below the surface, the 
walls and foundations of a Roman villa have been 
brought to light. The character of the architec- 
ture and of the internal decoration, as well as the 
nature of the coins, rings, and other objects 
discovered in the immediate neighbourhood, would 
seem to show that the building belonged to the 
third or fourth century. 


THE most recent addition to the series of wall- 
maps for the illustration of classical art and anti- 
quities published by Theodor Fischer, of Cassel, 
is a map of the Acropolis of Athens, by Prof. 
Michaelis, of Strassburg, on which are laid down 
the ground-plans of the various ancient buildings 
in accordance with their remains, or where these 
fail, with the descriptions of ancient writers, 
chiefly Pausanias. The map is accompanied by a 
printed explanation, in which the Greek authori- 
ties are cited at every step where it is necessary. 
The greatest difficulty in laying down a map of 
the Acropolis is presented by the Erechtheion, or 
double temple of Athena Polias and the nymph 
Pandrosos, and to this spot on the map, with its 
accompanying explanations, we turned the more 
readily, since, on Monday last, Mr. Fergusson 
had placed before the Society of British 
Architects an entirely new scheme for bring- 
ing the existing remains of that building in 
harmony with the literary notices of it. It 
is curious to find these two independent autho- 
rities agreed on one essential point, the starting 
point, in fact, from which every attempt at restora- 
tion must begin, viz., that the Pandroseion lay to 
the west of the western portico (prostasis) of the 
temple of Athena Polias, to which it was only 
contiguous (cvvexns), and of which it did not 
form a part as had generally been supposed before. 
But here the two authorities differ.. Professor 
Michaelis marks off an oblong piece of ground 
stretching westward, calls it the Pandroseion, 
places in it the olive tree in the open air and the 
altar of Zeus Herkeios, and distinguishes between 
this Pandroseion and the vads Iavdpocov, a small 
temple, which he places adjoining the S.W. angle 
of the temple of Athena Polias. Mr. Fergusson, 
on the other hand, draws no such distinction, 
but appropriates the whole of this or a similar 
oblong space to the west for a temple of 
Pandrosos (Pandroseion), of which, in singular 
contrast with the adjoining temple of Athena, 
no vestiges which can be positively called the 
remains of a temple are now visible. It 
will be seen, therefore, that in at least one 
very critical point the map of which we are 
speaking reveals very careful and original study 
on the part of its author, But while it will no 
‘doubt commend itself greatly to those who go 
into special study of these subjects, it is, on the 
other hand, to be very highly commended to 
those who require for the more general purposes 
of classical education a clear and exact map of 
the Acropolis. It is very beautifully printed, and 
a credit to the Cassel publisher. In the same 
series of maps is also one which, if less valuable 
for the special student, must be of very great 
interest to the general scholar. It is a large view 
of the Acropolis, with all its celebrated buildings 
restored, from which the eye travels to the plain 
and the distant mountains. This map is the work 

of the sculptor Ed. von der Launitz. 

















THE STAGE. 


OTHELLO AT THE LYCEUM. 


Mr. Irvine's Othello is not likely to raise any 
question with regard to the “ true conception ” of 
the character, and we may therefore hope to be 
spared that tedious sort of discussion which 
followed upon ‘his appearance in Macbeth. Had 
he taken the view, of which something has been 
heard, that the Moor was a “sensuous African ” 
thinly plated with Venetian manners, no doubt 
the gentlemen who make it their business to write 
pamphlets on such questions would have been 
able to discover that this was in truth the kind of 
Moor that Shakespeare drew, while critics who 
had been slower to perceive the value of this in- 
terpretation would perhaps have been. handled 
with the angry impatience and assumption of 
superior judgment which are common character- 
istics of a fervid and disinterested zeal. Happily, 
Mr. Irving’s is what may be called the common 
sense estimate of the character. Substantially, he 
accepts the Moor’s own account of himself in the 
most solemn moment of his destiny, though in- 
stead of depicting him as “ not easily jealous,” he 
throws away the fine point of which his rival, 
Salvini, made so much, and allows the workings 
of perplexity and distrust to manifest themselves 
very readily under the evil suggestions of his 
tempter. There is also another minor point in 
which his reading differs from that of Salvini, and 
certainly without any gain to the general effect of 
the play. That is, the comparative absence of 
that dignified protection, that affectionate unbend- 
ing and conscious strength and depth of character, 
which manifested themselves even in the fondest 
moments of Signer Salvini’s love-making. But he 
is still an honourable gentleman who does “ nought 
in hate; ” he is a brave and faithful servant of the 
republic; and, above all, he loves “not wisely, 
but too well.” It is, indeed, not easy to under- 
stand how any theory of the character less credit- 
able to Shakespeare’s Moor could have found 
acceptance among those who have read the play; 
and the matter is perhaps only worth noticing by 
way of congratulating the tonler on being able to 
dismiss questions of “conception” and address 
myself at once to the details of Mr. Irving's per- 
formance. 

It was no doubt due in some measure to the 
want of a rich and flexible voice, as well as to 
the absence of that physical power which generally 
indicates itself when present on the stage, that 
Mr. Irving’s performance in the first act failed to 
impress upon the mind of the audience the dignity 
and frankness of the character. Unfortunately 
his appearance had not been rendered prepossessing. 
Signor Salvini’s turban and white bernouse were 
it is true not only innovations but were un- 
warranted by any probability; for as it has been 
often pointed out a Venetian general, even though 
born a Moor, would seohebly wear Venetian 
costume or uniform. Audiences, however, have 
long been accustomed to more indications of 
Oriental race than are afforded by Mr. Irving’s 
long red cloak and hood, and the European 
uniforms, rich in scarlet, crimson, and gold which 
he assumes, though picturesque in themselves, 
seem to accord ill even with the moderate 
amount of dark colour to which the actor’s 
skin had been subjected. A sense of something 
uncouth and incongruous was in fact inspired by 
his aspect in this part; while the long hair and 
thin face, which are so well suited to the idea of 
Hamlet, had by some misdirection of the minor 
resources of the dressing-room been made to 
suggest rather malignant cunning than generous 
thoughts or ardent affections. The disappoint- 
ment felt, however, was certainly acetals in a 
great degree to the actor's failure to indicate by 
judicious and moderate use of tones and gestures 
the fine self-possession and air of easy command 
which are not only characteristic of Orientals who 
“fetch their life” from “men of royal siege,” 
but are calculated in a remarkable way to. prepare 





the audience to sympathise with the scenes 
which follow. Nothing can be clearer in the text 
than the fact that Othello disarms opponents 
almost with a word and a look. There is even a 
sort of contemptuous humour in the injunction 


. ~~ your bright swords, for the dew will rust 
them.” 


And to old Brabantio’s fury the honest soldier 
opposes nothing but the kindly remonstrance, 


“Good signior, you shall more command with years 
Than with your weapon.” ' 


Throughout nearly the whole of the scene in 
which this passage occurs Mr. Irving stands with 
his back to the audience, and in this attitude he 
restrains the combatants by throwing up his arms 
in an excited manner certainly not in accord with 
the serene self-command of the address to his 
defenders—. 


‘Were it my cue to fight I should have known it 
Without a prompter.” 


Here it is also worth noting that in the scene of 
the brawl between Cassio and Montano in the 
second act Mr. Irving rushes between the dis- 
turbers, and with his sword strikes their weapons 
up into the air; though not merely the habitual 
dignity and high command of Othello, but the 
very words of the text indicate that he quells this 
midnight breach of discipline as is his wont, by 
little more than the mere majesty of his presence. 
How, indeed, is it possible to explain Iago’s 
remonstrance— 
“ Hold, the General speaks to you ”— 


while Mr. Irving, still under the excitement of 
this violent movement, stands actually between 
the disturbers who have just experienced his 
sudden intervention? This, I am aware, was 
Salvini’s mode of treating this passage; but its 
impropriety is not the less obvious. In the 
famous scene of the address to the Senate this 
absence of self-restraint was, I think, no less un- 
fortunate. When Brabantio, for example, harps 
upon his favourite suggestion that there had been 
employment of those drams and spells which the 
Moors were believed by the Christians to be “ very 
cunning in,” Mr. Irving starts with the indigna- 
tion of innocence suffering from an unexpected 
slander; and when the Duke reminds the angry 
father that to vouch so much was “no proof,” he 
politely bows in grateful acknowledgment of 
relief afforded him by that just observation. 
Yet this charge of magic had in the previous 
scene been received by him in contemptuous 
silence; and, indeed, only a moment before Mr. 
Irving starts as if suffering from a sudden wound, 
he has dismissed the whole theory of “conjura- 
tion” with good-tempered indifference. Again, 
does not the beauty of the “plain unvarnished ” 
tale which Othello opposes to these silly charges 
depend upon the extreme simplicity and calm out- 
eee indicated throughout this addtess to 
the Senate. Yet Mr. Irving delivers all this 
with I know not how many stampings of the 
foot, or how much uplifting of the arms or 
patting of the breast. It has been said that every 
great actor has been charged with “ mannerisms; ” 
and that few actors are tree from some strongly- 
marked habit is evidenced by the ease with which 
these pypaee peculiarities, when successfully 
mimicked, pass themselves off for satisfactory 
imitations of the original. But there are vices of 


style which strike at the fundamental canons of 


the actor’s art; and it must be confessed that 
from a great many of these Mr. Irving is not free. 
It is a homely but a true and very important ob- 
servation that inferior actors do not know “ when 
to keep the head still;” and in this matter Mr. 
Irving, in spite of his fine imagination and the 
picturesque power which he possesses, is hardly 
superior to the merest novice among his brethren. 


That curious habit of violently nodding while the _ 


right foot is planted firmly considerably in ad- 
vance of the rest of the body is not merely super- 
fluous, but, like all other actions which have no 
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appropriate significance, it overtaxes and distracts 
the attention of the spectator. It might have 
been expected that if any passage would be de- 
livered without these fatiguing displays of unne- 
cessary energy, it would have been that in which 
Othello relates his gossip with Desdemona ; 

“ Of antres vast and desarts idle” ; 


but on the contrary, nowhere was it more observ- 
able; while here, as in some other passages equally 
unsuited for such displays, the actor’s hands were 
often raised aloft while his whole bearing was indi- 
cative of excitement. Hardly less inappropriate 
were the unconcealed emotion, the tender smiles, 
the breathless agitation with which—forgetting 
that this is a man of firm and noble character, telling 
a love story to “grave and reverend signiors”— 
he delivered his narrative of Desdemona’s sighs 
and protestations. It must, I think, be obvious 
that this treatment could only result in reducing 
the manly frankness of this speech to a level of 
affected coxcombry destructive of the very foun- 
dation of the story. Somewhat in the same 
spirit Mr. Irving appeals to the Senate to let 

esdemona’s desire to accompany her lord to 
Cyprus “have free way,” imploring with out- 
stretched arms, and even seeming to coax and 
wheedle for the attainment of a privilege not at all 
likely to be denied him. It is also worth remark- 
ing that when Brabantio warns the Moor in the 
words, 

‘She has deceived her father, and may thee,” 

Mr. Irving interpolates in the text the excla- 
mation “No!” as he clasps Desdemona to his 
bosom with a start and a display of emotion that 
resemble more an effort to banish a rising doubt 
than the working of a mind into which suspicions 
of that kind might strive long to make an entry. 
I have already spoken of Mr. Irving’s performance 
in the second act ; but numerous other examples 
of the way in which he here fails as before to 
suggest the calm dignity of the character might 
oa be cited. An Othello who stands as he 
does again in this act with his back to the audience 
whenever he has no lines himself to deliver, loses 
at least the opportunity of indicating his interest 
in the scene by that play of feature and almost 
imperceptible amount of movement through which 
the skilful actor often produces some of his best 
effects ; but whole speeches were also delivered by 
him in this eccentric attitude, and even with much 
gesticulation. The speech beginning 
“ Now by Heaven 

My blood begins my safer guides to rule,” 
was spoken in this way, and accompanied by fre- 
quent stamping of the feet, though the word 
“begins ” indicates that this was rather a threat 
of what might, than of what had come to pass ; 
and, indeed, the terrible lines which follow, 

“Tf I once stir 

Or do but lift the arm, the best of you 

Shall sink in my rebuke,” 
sufficiently negative the propriety of Mr. Irving’s 
previous displays of violent excitement. 

Failing in this way to impress on the audience 
the ingrained nobility of the character, it almost 
necessarily follows that Mr. Irving’s Othello is 
in great measure unsuccessful in the effort to 
carry with him their sympathies during the scenes 
which age! ; and bo — — re he 
appears to adopt the insinuated c S 0 
onda still farther to deprive the setae of relief, 
The violent paroxysms into which he falls when 
his jealous fears appear to be confirmed, find un- 
doubted warrant in the text; and, aided by that 
singularly picturesque power which this actor has 
always at command in situations approaching to 
the complexion of melodrame, the effect would 
probably have moved the imagination of the 
audience in a high degree but for the want of 
that due proportion and well planned progress to- 
wards a climax which are faults so common 
on our stage. Before the curtain rose upon 
the bedchamber scene— with which in the 
play as performed at the Lyceum the fifth 





act commences—it had been felt that no suffi- 
cient foundation had been laid for sympathy 
with the tragic fate of Desdemona or the over- 
whelming misery of the Moor. Never, perhaps, 
did Othello’s pathetic utterances in this act fall 
with less moving effect upon the ears of audiences; 
but a close examination of Mr. Irving’s acting in 
this scene would carry me too far. Of the other 
performers little need be said. Miss Isabel Bate- 
man brings to the part of Desdemona few quali- 
fications beyond a certain simplicity and freshness 
ot manner; and her tones are throughout too 
uniformly thin and tearful. On the other hand 
Mr. Forrester’s Iago possessed some striking merits, 
not the least being its freedom from those con- 
ventional indications of conscious villany with 
which a long line of stage Iagos have rendered 
the playgoing public a great deal too familiar. 
Moy Tuomas. 





Tue new farcical comedy Le Prix Martin at the 
Palais Royal seems to have been a partial failure 
in spite of the expectations raised by the combi- 
nation of the delicate power of M. Emile Augier 
with the approved talent of M. Labiche in this 
peculiar line. Wit and humour and vivacity it has 
in abundance, but it lacks the skilful construction, 
the interdependence of all its parts, which even in 
the slightest kind of dramatic work cannot safely 
be neglected. 


Mr. Brron’s Don Juan has been revived at the 
Alhambra with additional dances, and with melodies 
selected from Madame Angot and other familiar 
sources, It isa kind of combination of extrava- 
ganza, comic ballet, and pantomime harlequinade, 
but is without any clown or pantaloon. 


Mr. Tom Taytor has written to the papers to 
announce that he has curtailed his play of Anne 
Boleyn at the Haymarket by the omission of the 
first act. The ground stated, however, is simpl 
that the piece as it stood was too long; dash 
this prologue, as the author now terms it, had 
certainly other disadvantages from Mr. Taylor’s 
point of view, for it lent countenance to the 
assumption that the King’s love for Anne dated 
from a period anterior to his determination to 
obtain a divorce from Katherine. 


The Gascon, which will be produced at the 
Olympic next week, is a translation of Messrs. 
Barriére and Davyl’s play, Le Gascon, Its founda- 
tion is a love story supposed to be an episode in 
the early life of Mary Queen of Scots, for which 
character the services of Mrs. Rousby have been 
secured. 


THE new version of MM. Belot and Nus’s drama, 
entitled Miss Multon, brought out at the Ambigu- 
Comique, seems not to differ in story, in any ma- 
terial degree, from the original version long 
familiar to play-goers. The play was founded on 
Mrs. Wood’s novel, East Lynne, and the authors 
seem to have merely added two acts—one at the 
commencement, the other at the end—by way, it 
would appear, of suiting it to the hearty appetites 
of frequenters of that home of melodrama. This 
enlargement has given occasion for the observation 
that this is perhaps the first instance of a play 
being thus lengthened out, like a dining-room 
table, by the addition of a couple of extra “ flaps.” 








MUSIC. 
RUBINSTEIN IN LEIPZIG. 
Hotel Hauffe, Leipzig : Feb. 7, 1876. 
Since the time of Mendelssohn Leipzig has been 
the chosen home of German music. The 
Gewandhaus band is probably the best in Europe, 
unrivalled for its combination of delicacy with 
power. It plays to a very critical audience, and 
while its own standard is thus sustained it draws 
up with it to a higher level the musical judgment 
of the town, and produces a most excellent opera, 
and a devotion to the purest style of sacred music. 
The entertainment usually provided for a winter 





visitor to the city of lime-trees has been enhanced 
by the visit of Anton Rubinstein, who left us 
last Friday for Hamburg. He appeared at three 
concerts in the Gewandhaus, twice as performer 
and once as leader. The first day, last Thursday 
week, he played No. 4 concerto of Beethoven and 
a “ballad” of his own founded on Biirger’s 
Lenore. His performance of Beethoven was 
unsurpassable, Rubinstein had himself in the 
rehearsal been overcome by the perfection and in- 
telligence of the orchestra, and he well deserved 
the triple blast of horns and the rattle of drums 
with which a German band greets the successful 
Virtuoso. Those who sat near enough to watch 
his face could see the intense energy and passion 
which he threw into his work, and the physical 
labour which it cost him. The inserted cadenzas 
were long and elaborate, but not faithless to the 
character of the composition in which they were 
placed. Lenore can hardly be criticised on a 
single hearing. To the uninitiated it contained an 
amount of “ fireworks” which was bewildering, 
but the spirit and vigour of the furious gallop of 
the spectre huntsmen was impressive and awful. 
The preludes of Chopin, which were given in 
response to a unanimous encore, were especially 
acceptable to hearers of all schools. On Monday 
followed the first chamber music concert of the 
second cycle. Rubinstein played a trio of Beet- 
hoven (Op. 70, No. 1), a perfectly simple rondo 
of Mozart, and some variations of Handel. In each 
of these pieces, so entirely different in style and 
character, he showed himself a perfect master, con- 
tent to sink his own individuality, and to devote the 
whole of his powers to the interpretation of the 
composer. An encore produced another delightful 
series of Chopin. The great day was to come. 
At the next Gewandhaus concert Rubinstein con- 
ducted for the first time here the Verlorene 
Paradies. The text is supposed to be taken 
freely from Milton, but it departs widely from 
its original, and is conceived in a tone of mixed 
naturalism and pantheism which is both modern 
and continental. There are three acts; the first 
is devoted to the fall of Satan, the second to the 
Creation, the third to the fall of man. The 
work is of the highest merit, but of very great 
difficulty. The instrumentation is extremely 
elaborate, and the choruses massive and effective 
notwithstanding their complexity. The first act 
is the best, and leaves scarcely anything to be 
desired. It is difficult to sustain the same level 
of attention through all the phases of the Orea- 
tion, and the first exclamations of Adam and Eve, 
wer bin ich, wo bin ich, lie on the narrow border- 
line which separates the sublime from the ridi- 
culous. In the last act our first parents fall much 
too easily, and without apparent cause. In fact, 
one feels little interest in a, and our sympathies 
are rather directed to Satan, who found a most 
efficient exponent in Herr Gura. Choir, orches- 
tra, and conductor did their very best, and 
were listened to by a sympathetic and intelligent 
audience, such as it would be difficult to find 
out of Germany. One little boy with a high 
treble voice who stood directly before the con- 
ductor and looked steadily at him during the 
performance, rang out loud and true above the 
rest, and obtained a mark of special commenda- 
tion, while Rubinstein with his commanding 
brow and the large waving of his massive arms 
seemed to be evoking from space the shadowy 
forms which were singing before us. The impres- 
sion left on all of us was most profound ; but there 
are few places where the work could be per- 
formed, and few conductors who would be bold 
enough to attempt it. This star has disappeared 
from our horizon, but others will rise in it. The 
history of music as of painting too often leads 
us to the conclusion that art has flourished best 
as the appendage to adespot’ssplendour. Leipzig 
shows us how a commercial and university town, 
without a large expenditure of money, can main- 
tain a standard of taste and a level of instruction 
which has a very important effect on the musical 
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taste of the world. Herr Reinecke deserves every | given, there will be this season two morning con- scale 

credit. as the prime director of thispotent.engine. | certs. The first : me will be on Thursday wee a8 

Oscak BRown«Ine.. evening, apuets . 

Verdi’s te be produced oti tie Pn, embers von “Diliicalty, a ‘i wa of ae sak 

Last Saturday’s' Or Palace} Concert: opened: | opera. in Paris on April. 20; the apo parts RNa nate 

with Mr. Henry ’s interesting “ Intermezzo sung by Mesdames Stolz and Waldmann, 2 a Reseien ne rH 

and Scherzo,” ‘co d.for the British Orchestral | and: Signor Masini and Pandolfini. The rehearsals emote ie), Lestares on at ne“ Aliman} 10/6 

Society, at one of the concertsof which institution | will be superintended by the composer, whose Portugal J "Eteadbok fr relies, post Sve, Sed'ed. Murray) 1 12/0 


it was first putinasd om April 21, 1875. Like 
other of Mr. Gadshy’s compositions, it is: 
ing in its theme, im form, and exce y 
seored for the orchestra, The symphony of the 
afternoon: was Mr. Sullivan’s very clever work in 
D, origimally written: for these concerts, where it 
was’ produced some ten years: ago. A. weleome 
revival was that of Mozart’s concerto in C (No. 
16), which had not before been heard at Syden- 
ham. The solo part. was in the safe hands of Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, who introduced her own 
— The coneert coneluded with Schubert's 
overture to Alfonso and Estrella ; and 
the oem music was given by Mdme. Rose Hersee 
and Signor Foli. This afternoon Bach’s Suite: in 
B minor for strings and flute is to be given (prob- 
ably for the first time in England), and Miss 
Emma Barnett will bring forward a pianoforte 
concerto composed by her brother, Mr. J. F. 
Barnett. 


Brrtnoven’s Septett was the special attraction 
at the last Monday Popular Concert, at which was 
also revived one of =F s most genial quartetts 
—that in F, Op. 74, No. 2: The freshness and 
variety of the master as a quartett-writer would 
seem to have been inexhaustible, and it would be 
easy, did space allow, to point out discoveries in 
harmony and rhythm mm almost any one of 
his later works, which, though familiar enough 
now, were perfectly new at the time Haydn 
introduced them. The work produced on Monday 
is in this respect not one of the least striking. 
The leader of the evening was Madame Norman- 
Néruda; and the pianist Signor Alfonso Rendano, 
who gave an excellent performance of Bach’s 
“Ttalian Concerto” and joined Madame Néruda 
and Signor Piatti im Bennett’s graceful trio in A. 
Next Monday Herr Joachim will make: his’ first 
appearance this season. 


Ww would direct the notice of our readers to 
Mr. Walter Bache’s. annual. concert, which takes 
lace at. St. James’s Hall next. Thursday evening. 

or many years past. Mr. Baehe's concert. has 
always been one of the most important and in- 
teresting events of the musical season; and the 
present one will be no exception.. A performance 
of Liszt's oratorio, The Legend of St. Blizabeth, is 
to be given, and Mrs. Osgood, Messrs. Thurley 
Beale and E. Wharton,.an Signor Federici, are 
announced as the solo vocalists. The chorus: will 
number 175 voices, and there will be a full 
orchestra of seventy performers led by Mr. Deich- 
mann. 


Tum programme of the Philharmonic Soceie 
for the ae season has just been issued. rd 
compared with those of previous years, it contains 
but few promises of novelties ; itis therefore to be 
hoped that at least the larger portion: of those 
announced wil! actually be given. Among the 
most interesting works in the pectus. are 
Raff’s symphony in ©, No. 2—the finest of all his 
Tel to and which, if well performed,. is 
powe e  gt make a great effeet—a symphony in E 
flat morn errs te eertcis ‘Hofieams, -» talented 

a talented 
ons rat composer: well — on the Con- 
tinent, though at:present a stran our concert- 
fom "Risinberghre Welloasiein” ayeaploey. 
from Rhei bas 8 ; 
A second performance of Braluns’s Dosteelis 
Requiem” is'also announced. English music is, 
as usual, most scantily represented, the only words 
one native composers which are announced. 

nett’s overture to the Merry Wivesof Windsor, 
and Mr. Cusins’s: overture to Love's Labour Lost. 
In addition to the eight evening concerts usually 





it is also intended to produce in the 
course of the season. 


Tr is stated that M. Gounod is at present’ en- 
gaged in the composition of a new Mass. 


Tue. first’ performance at Berlin of Wagner’s 
Tristan und eis now definitely fixed for the 
28rd or 24th of the present month, 


THERrEsk GRUNBAUM, formerly a singer of much 
repute in Germany, died in Berlin om the 30th 
ult., at the age of eighty-five. She was a 
daughter of the composer Wenzel Miiller, and it 
was ws for her that Weber wrote the part of Eglan- 
tine in Euryanthe. 


We are informed that the music for the forth- 
coming stage version of Mr. waa a Queen 
Mary has been written by Mr. ©. V. Stanford, 
organist of Trinity College. 


An Amateur Concert will be given at the 
Langham Hall, Great Portland Street, og aa 
evening next, under the direction of a Taylor, 
Esq., for the benefit of the College for Men and 
Women, when a selection from Spohr’s Calvary 
will form part of the programme. 
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